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For the Companion. } 


THE DRUNKARD’S DAUGHTER. 

The wretched households of which inebriates 
are the masters, present generally the same fea- 
tures. Poverty and misery are daily guests, and 
in many despair is also added. 

But, somehow, the home of Ralph Browne, 
though he was a confirmed sot, was not so cheer- 
less and squalid as those of his boon companions. 
Isuppose that was in a great degree owing to 
the thrift and industry of his wife. She was) 
one of the best of women, and one of the most 
sensible, ‘too, for the little cottage in which they | 
lived was in her own right, and she took good | 
care that right should not be perilled by any weak 
soncession on her part. It was in vain that her 
husband tried to force her consent to mortgage 
it, so as to aise money for his debts. 

“As long as I live, I will keep a roof over our, 
heads,’’ she would answer, resolutely. 

Had she not had a little daughter, it is possible | 
she might have been less firm, for her husband, 
inspite of his habits, was very dear to her. But 
her bright, active, loving, ten-year-old Mary | 
should not be driven from door to door by any 
fault of her mother’s. 

There were few children like Mary Browne, | 
fewas thoughtful, and unselfish, and truthful. | 
“There is none like my Mary,’’ thought the poor | 





THE DRUNKARD’S DAUGHTER. 


could cry out in her impatience, and pray God | 
to remove it, either by her death or his. 


o | . : 
She | her hesitation. 





— 


‘Don’t say no, mother!”’ cried Mary, seeing 
© , 7? > 


‘How would we feel if anything 


mother, “‘no, not one, so good, so patient, so du-| struggled to repress these evil thoughts, and | happened to father, and we hearing him call to 


tiful to her father, when any other child would 
fly from his presence.” 

Sometimes in his dull, besotted way, Browne | 
himself would realize that this child was a treas- | 
ure he did not deserve. But this thought always | 
brought a sharp pang with it, for it would set 
his old life, when he was an industrious, reliable 
mechanic, side by side with his grog-shop life, 
which filled three-fourths of his time. 

Mrs. Browne had tried, as only a woman and 
aChristian woman can try, to withdraw her hus- 
band from his downward course. Alas! the 
world is full of failures of that kind, and the poor 
woman, like many other poor women before her, | 
was forced to see her husband passing into that | 
brutal stage of intemperance, where no memory | 
of the past or fear of the future can intrude. 





spoke calmly. | 


us! I will take the lantern,—no wind can get to 


‘Your father will hardly venture out till the | the light in it,—and I will wrap up in my cloak. | 


storm abates.”’ 
“But don’t you remember he said he must be 


here by nine to-night, to finish that rocking- | 


chair for Mr. Simons? And then he had no 
money,—only one dime,—and you know”’ 
The child hesitated, and did not finish her 





| sentence, only gave her mother a pained look. 


“Yes, I understand. You mean that Rollins 
won't credit him for liquor when his money gives 
out. But he will get enough to take away rea- 
son and everything else.’’ 

The unhappy woman covered her face with 
her hands and groaned aloud. 
ter was by her side in a minute. 

“O, mother,’’ she cried, “‘what is the matter? 


Her little daugh- | 


Don’t be frightened. It isn’t far to Woodfork, | 
| and if father isn’t there, 11] run right back.”’ | 
The mother said no more, but, as she kissed 
| her little girl, and watched her out of the door, 
| the very bitterness of death seemed upon her.:| 

It seemed as if her miserable husband was draw- 
| ing to destruction, within the vortex of his sins, 

all that she cared for. Trees were falling on 
|the child’s path. The Woodfork was probably 
| over its banks. Would Mary ever return alive? 
| As for the child herself, she made little head- 
| way against the wind. It blew her sideways, | 
striking her against the trunks of the trees; but 
at last she learned to wait within the shelter of 
| a tree for the lull which came every few minutes, 


All this was the work of only six years. Six|It does not seem to be you speaking to-night. | and then run on while it lasted, as fast as her lit- 
years before, no one in the community was more , Have you not always said God would listen to | tle legs could carry her. 


liked and respected than Ralph Browne. But | 
about that time Peter Rollins built his grog-shop 
just on the road where Browne passed to and 
from his work in the town of Paschal. | 


Rollins was an old schoolmate, and it soon be- | now and then a loud crash was heard, as the | 


our prayers for father? And is He farther off to- 
day than yesterday? Listen to the storm. It is 
rising, and father must be in it!” 

The wind raged among the trees, and every 


Her lantern threw a circle of light around, but 
it rained so hard that she was sometimes com- 
pelled to stop and shut her eyes. During one of 

| these forced pauses, once more the shout came | 
to her ears, but this time so near at hand that 


came a daily habit of Browne’s to stop for a few | pines were swept down in the tempest’s track. | she recognized her father’s voice. 


minutes’ chat. Did any one ever know a chat’ Mary ran to the window and looked out, but | 


in a grog-shop not to end ina drink? And can | 


nothing met her eyes but blackness. A lull 


She answered with a shrill cry, and hastened 
{on. The Woodfork was reached, and as she 


any one insure the drinker of a daily dram | came in the storm, and as she stood there, she | raised the lantern, she saw that the little brook, 


against an increase in his potations? 
So, very slowly, but very certainly, Ralph be- 
came the drunkard we find him. Not yet a bru- 


it too, and raised herself on her elbow. 
“It is some one lost in the woods,”’ she said. 


| heard a faint, distant hallo. Her mother heard which had been hardly a yard wide that morn- 


|ing, was nearly on a level with its high banks. 
| Her father’s cry sounded again from the other 


tal one. He had never laid violent hands on|‘‘Place the lamp so that its light will shine | side. 


wife or child, and in the presence of the latter | 
had never uttered an oath. 


through the window, that they may see it.” 
She hardly believed what she said. She had 


| A large tree had been cut over the creek, 


—a kind of rustic bridge,—and over it Mary 


Ina confused manner he felt that his innocent | a fear that it might be her husband’s voice, but | passed, with light, fleet feet. She found her 


child loved him. He saw her sometimes at her 
prayers, and it would never do to frighten or 


she did not wish to alarm the child. 


Mary did as she was told, but she, too, had); not as drunk as usual, for he spoke clearly | 


father sitting helplessly on the ground. He was 


shock her by profane language. Perhaps, too, | doubts. ‘The voice came from the road,” she | enough. 


he thought she prayed for him; and though he said, ‘‘from towards Woodfork Creek, just where | 


did not repent, or wish to amend his life, he | 
thought it was not a bad thing to have the| 


Prayers of a pure, good heart constantly plead- | 
ing for him. 


father will cross.” 
Another lull, and again the hallo was heard, 
and from the same direction. 


“It’s father! I’m sure it’s father!’’ and the | and help me over, but I reckon he’s snorin’ away. | 


“That you, Mary, come out in all this storm? 

I was afraid to cross that log, I was trembling 
so. Wind made me tremble, it blew so. I hol- 
lered for Jim Stiles—he lives on the hill—to come 


It was a wild, stormy night in March. Mrs. | little girlrushed to her mother. “I must go and | Think you can help me cross the log, child?” 
Browne's cottage was situated in the Pine Woods, see,—I must go! Something has happened to; ‘I'll try, father.’’ Fortunately, the storm was 


about a mile and a half from the town of Paschal. 


him. You cannot stir, mother, and some one 


| abating, and the active, resolute little girl hung 


She herself had been sick for several days, and | must go. I know the road so well, I could walk | her lantern on the projecting bough of a large 


lay on a couch near the fire, listening uneasily to 


| it blindfold.” 


tree which overhung the log. It gave but a dim 


the howling of the wind and the dash of therain.| A terrible struggle raged in Mrs. Browne’s| light, but she needed both hands to assist her 
What a night for poor father to be out!” mind. Should she let her only little daughter— | father. 


said Mary, anxiously. 


| her all—brave the perils of the storm? And for 


| What a frail little arm it was to steady those 


Her mother sighed. Stormy or clear, she was | what? Perhaps it was only his drunken whoops | tremulous steps! Once the man almost lost his 
accustomed to sit, with a heavy heart, waiting! they had heard. Granting that he was in dan-| balances and clutched at her, but she steadied 
for the unsteady hand on the gate-latch, and the ger, how could a little child assist him? She| herself by grasping at a bough, and that peril 
Weling, stumbling steps up the gravel-walk. | would try, yes, brave little Mary would run any | was passed. Then a shivering fit would come , certainly prove fatal, yet he lived through it. 
To-night, however, her burden seemed greater , risk to bring succor; but should her precious life | over him, and he would stop irresolute, afraid to! He says and believes he was saved through the 


than she could well bear. She felt as if she 


be risked, that he be saved? 


put one foot before another, shaking so that it 


seemed as if he would fall into the gulf beneath, 
dragging her with him. 

For the first time, Mary herself began to quail, 
but her presence of mind, whether instinctive, 
or directly sent by God, made her choose the 
only course left open. 

“You must come on!”’ she cried, firmly. 
your foot right down there. We're nearly over, 
and we can’t stop. We must be on the other 
side before the next blast comes, or we'll be 
blown off.” 

The half-stupefied man obeyed the tone more 
than the words. When they reached the other 
side, he fell down perfectly exhausted, with those 


“Put 


| 8ame strange chills shaking every limb. 


Mary ran back for the lantern, and in another 
minute was by her father’s side. He looked up 
at the pale, agitated face bending over him, and 
a new train of thought seemed to awaken in his 
mind. 

“You were not afraid to come out in all this 
storm, Mary, after me?” he asked. 

“No, father, I didn’t think of being afraid. 
Only that you were in danger.” 

‘Pm not worth saving, my child!’’ he cried 
out, like a man wrenched by a sudden pang. 
“Better for you and your mother too, if I died 
by the roadside, like the dog that I am,” 

She did not speak, only knelt down by him, 
and laid her soft cheek against his face, as if by 
that action she would show him how she loved 
him. 

“Tl try to get on for your sake, child.”’ 
difficulty he raised himself to his feet. 
awful night for you to be out in. ButI feel as 
if I'd fall every step I take. I told youalie. It 
wasn’t the wind that shakes me, but because 
there isn’t liquor enough in to keep me going. 
I’m a burned-out furnace, Mary, a burned-out 
furnace!”’ 

“Come on, father,’’ she said, again taking his 
hand. ‘‘We will soon be at home now, and poor, 
sick mother will be so glad to see you safe!”’ 

He crept along slowly, muttering as he crept. 
For once he saw himself as he really was, and 
measured the gulf into which he had fallen. The 
touch of that firm, tender little hand seemed to 
draw aside a curtain, and showed him all he 
might have been, all he had become. 

“T wish I was a better man, Mary, for your 
sake,”’ he said, suddenly. “If I could change 
now, I'd doit; but it’s too late, too late, unless’’— 

He did not finish his sentence. Just above 
their heads there was a loud crack, and witha 
noise like thunder, a great tree, loosened by the 
storm, came swooping upon them. 

Mary felt herself hurled forward, and lay for 
a minute, stunned and almost senseless. She 
had heard a sharp cry as she fell, and when she 
recovered full consciousness, faint groans smote 
upon her ear. 

The lantern had been thrown to some dis- 
tance, but, strange to say, the light was not ex- 
tinguished, and, seizing it, she hurried towards 
the fallen tree. 

“I’m here, daughter,” said a faint voice. 

She found her father’s foot wedged down by 
| an immense branch of the tree. His whole body 

escaped the danger, but the foot had been caught 
as in a vice. 
| “Go for help, though I think Pll die before 
| you get back! Give me one kiss, my child, 
and God bless my darling!” 
| The little girl flew rather than ran to the near- 
est neighbor, fortunately but a short distance. 
When they returned, they found Mr. Browne 
unconscious, and he was in his own home, and 
in his bed, before the fainting fit passed away. 

According to all the laws of retribution, the 
drunkard should have died then and there. But 
although the doctor shook his head when he ex- 
amined the injuries, and said the foot would 
have to come off, and fora man of Mr. Browne’s 
intemperate habits, amputation would almost 


With 
“Tt’s an 


prayers of wife and child. Finding such won 
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derful virtue in prayer, he was induced to try it | Jimmy—But if I were a fly, butterfly, I could 
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himself, and to-day, though maimed, there is | fly. 


not a more industrious, temperate, worthy man 
in all the parish than Ralph Browne. 
M. B. WILLIAMS, 





For the Companion. 
JIMMY’S DREAM. 
By Mrs, A. M. Diaz. 

“You must know, children,” said Uncle Joe, 
“that | have taken great pains to collect dreams. 
Whenever strange ones or funny ones are told 
me, | write them down in this “‘dream-book.” 
Some of them would make you laugh till the 
tears run out of your eyes. It is really curious 
What singular things do come to us in dreams. 
Such wonders! such jumbles! such sillinesses! 


And yet they all seem right enough when we are | 


dreaming them. 

‘** Now there was little Barnabas Springer, who 
dreamed he was ploughing with.an ox on the 
seashore (of all places in the world to be plough- 
ing!) and that the ox made a stifled, “rumble- 
grumble’ sound in its throat several times. 
When they reached the end of the furrow, he 
dreamed that he saw standing there a tall lady, 
whose head—now mind this—was set on in such 
2 way that her face came over her right shoul- 
der; and this tall lady spoke to him in a loud 
voice, like a person scolding,— 

That ox was trying to 
tell you to say “Gee!”’ to him, so that he might 
“vee,” and not wet his feet!’ 

“Now ‘Gee’ means “Turn to the right,’ and 
the tall lady's face looked over her right shoul- 
der, and when Barnabas woke up, he was lying 


see 


surnabas Springer! 


on his right side, with his eyes, nose and mouth 
in the pillows; all of which is something to think 
of, 

‘Then there was my pet niece Susie dreamed 
she was her own kitten, trying to catch her own 
canary bird! and that she understood everything 
the bird said, in his flutterings, and just what 
his feclings were. The poor child cried herself 
awake, and no wonder, 

“But among the strangest of the strange ones 
in this collection,’ said Uncle Joe, opening his 
dream-book, ‘‘is that of Jimmy, my little nephew. 
Ile dreamed he was a fly, and that he walked 
with a sorrowful butterfly (which died, in the 
deeam), and with a bluebird, and also with a cu- 
rious being, who wore five tall black and white 
plumes,—one in his hat, and two on each shoul- 
der. The curious being also wore a cow’s horn, 
standing in front of his hat, for which reason he 
was called the ‘Great Head-Horner.’ 

“Ile had fourteen ‘Helpers,’ These Helpers 
wore one plume only, but had no horns, Their 
plumes stood up straight, in the middle of the 
their tall hats. But you will hear 
about them presently, for I have the whole 
dream written down here, word for word, just 


crowns of 


as Jimmy told it to me, dialogue fashion, / 

“ft happened in this way. One summer af- 
ternoon Jimmy had been doing something naugh- 
ty,—you will find out what it was by-and-by,— 
and his mother, after talking with him, read 
him a story about a boy who had done the same 
thing, and other things somewhat like it. She 
also told some true stories of cruel men whom 
she had known, and read several short pieces of 
poetry on the same subject. 

“Now that [have spoken the word ‘cruel,’ I 
may as well say that Jimmy had been torment- 
ing insects in ways which it would give me pain 
to tell, and give you pain to hear, and that the 
men of whom his mother spoke had been cruel 
to dumb animals, 

“While she was talking, three or four officers 
in uniform passed by. I mention these things in 
order that you may the better account for Jim- 
my’s curious dream. 

“Jimmy fell asleep during the reading of the 
verses, and dreamed of being in a strange place, 
where he saw, close beside him, a large golden- 
spotted butterfly. He dreamed that it was a 
moaning, sighing, sorrowing butterfly, and— 
what seemed more strange—that it spoke to him 
and called him a fly! And, stranger yet, that he 
thought, for a time, he was a fly, though he felt 
like himself all the while! Even this, however, 
is not so strange as the rest. 

“In this dream-dialogue I call Jimmy by his 
trne name, because, as he said, he felt like him- 
self. You will observe that the sorrowful but- 
tertly begins,— 

Butterfly—Speak to him! 
it, dear pretty fly! 

Jimmy—You are not talking to me, butterfly, 
are you? 

Butterfly—Yes, fly, Iam talking to you. 

Jimmy—But Tam not a fly, butterfly. Tama 
boy, a Jimmy. 

Butterfly—You are a fly, and this will prove 
it, Cana boy understand butterfly talk? 


Ask him not to do 


| 





Butterfly—So you can fly. 
try! 

‘He flapped, in his dream, flew up, then flew 
down.” 

Jimmy—But if I were a fly, butterfly, I could 
craw! on the wall. 

Butterfly—You can. 
the wall and crawl! 

“He flapped, in his dream, flew to the wall 
and crawled. 

Butterfly—Now do you believe you are a fly? 

Jimmy—Yes, butterfly. I am a fly and Iam 
aJimmy. Iam aJimmy-fly 

Butterfly—O, 0, O! Help! he comes! 

Jimmy—Who comes? 

Butterfly—The giant. Ask him not to do it, 
dear, good fly? See, see, the sharp rod! I trem- 
ble, I quiver! 

Jimmy—W hat will he do with it, butterfly? 

Butterfly—He will run it through my body. 
O dear! O dear! 

Jimmy—Why don’t you fly away? 

Butterfly—The window is shut. Do, do speak 
to him! 

Jimmy—A fly cannot talk to a giant. 

Butterfly—But you can buzz to him. 
butterfly can make no sound. 
near! 

Jimmy—That is not a giant. 
boy. 

Butterfly—O, it is a giant! 
you buzz to him? 

Jimmy—W hat shall I buzz to him? 

Butterfly—Buzz that I want to live; that I 
long to live. 

Jimmy—What shall I buzz that you want to 
live for? 

Butterfly—To rock in the lily-bells. 

Jimmy—W hat else? 

Butterfly—To float up and down, up and 
down, all the summer day. 

Jimmy— W hat else? 

Butterfly—For the honey of the flowers. 

Jimmy—W hat else? 

Butterfly—And for their fragrance. Flower 
fragrance is the breath of life to a butterfly. 
Buzz all this to him. Quick! Ah, too late! too 
late! O! O! O! 

Jimmy—Does it hurt badly? 

Butterfly (writhing on the pin)}—How—can 
—you—ask? O,—how—can—you? 

Jimmy—Will it take a great while to die? 

Butterfly—A very great while. .(Gasps for 
breath.) O! O dear! Cruel! Cruel! Cruel—gi- 
ant! 

“The Jimmy-fly flies up to the ‘giant’s’ ear 
and buzzes, ‘Cruel, cruel, cruel.’ 

“A great hand strikes him off. He gets lost 
in the air, and when, after a long time, he finds 
his way back, the golden-spotted butterfly is al- 
most dead. It takes no notice of anything 
around, but whispers, now and then, faintly and 
more faintly, of ‘clover, bees, honey, perfume, 
roses, mossy banks, lily-bells, dewdrops, hum- 
ming-birds,’ and so passes away, in a pleasant 
butterfly-vision. 

“The Jimmy-fly flies up again, and buzzes in 
the giant’s ear, ‘Cruel, cruel, cruel!’ 

“The window is opened, and he is driven out. 
He flies to a tree near by, where sits a bluebird. 
The bird appears frightened, and utters cries of 
distress. 

Jimmy—Bluebird, what troubles you so? 

Bluebird—There’s a gun below. It will kill 
me. Q, if I could only live! 

Jimmy-—lt is strange. The butterfly wished 
the very same thing. Now what do you want to 
live for, bluebird? 

Bluebird—Why, to sing with the other birds, 
and to swing on the boughs. To take care of 
my little birdies, and to spread my wings and 
fly away, and away, over the treetops. Also to 
go South with the summer. 0, but we birds 
have rare sport then! Have you heard of the 
sunny South? Do you know that we go where 
the orange trees bloom? We find no frost there, 
but sunshine always, and flowers, and a mild 
air. And then, the fun of going all together! 
We sing, we fly races in the sky, we follow the 
leader. Ah! A bird’s life is a happy life, 
and—— 

“Bang! 

“In Jimmy’s dream the Jimmy-fly flies down, 
and finds the bird on the ground, gasping for 
breath. Its bright eyes are closed. Its head 
falls on its breast. One little flutter of the wings 
—dead! The bluebird will never sing again, 
nor swing on the boughs, nor fly away and away 
over the treetops, nor go south with the sum- 
mer. 

“And here enters into the dream the curious 
being spoken of just now, namely, the ‘Great 
Head-Horner,’ or captain, with his five tall 
black and white plumes, one on his hat, and two 


Fly! Flap, and 


Flap again. Fly! fly to 


A poor 
See! he comes 


That is only a 


Won't you, won't 





on each shoulder. Behind him, in single file, | 
all keeping step, march his fourteen helpers. 

Captain (in a loud voice)—Halt! Here is the | 
boy. Boy! step this way! 

Jimmy—I am not—a boy. I am—a—a—fly! 

Captain—Ha! ha! He says he is a—a—fly! 
Ha! ha! Pass it along! 

“Tt passes along the line, each helper saying 
to the next,— 

“*Ha! ha! He sayshe isa fly! Ha! ha! pass 
it along!’ 

Captain—If he is a fly, why doesn’t he fly? 

“All repeat this, one after the other, ‘If he is 
a fly, why doesn’t he fly?’ till the noise of so 
many voices sounds like the bumbling of hoarse 
bumble-bees. 

‘Jimmy flaps his arms, but cannot rise. 

‘*A hollow laugh passes along the line. 

Captain—Which are you now, fly or boy? 

Jimmy—I think—I am—a—boy. 

Captain—He thinks—he isa boy! We think 
he is a Pullwinger-boy. Wheel about, my help- 
ers! Boy! these are my first company of help- 
ers. Wheel about, my helpers! Form a hollow 
square around the boy. Take him to the great 
“‘Bondenquol.”’ Let him see what is being done 
there! ‘ 

“Jimmy is now taken to the great ‘Bonden- 
quol.’ 

Captain—First company of helpers, begin your 
work! Bring in the abusers of dumb animals! 
(The fourteen helpers march out.) 

Captain—Helper No. 1! Enter! 

“Enter Helper No. 1, driving before him a red- 
faced man, who is harnessed to a loaded wagon. 
Wagon moves slowly; man pulls with all his 
might. Helper No. 1 strikes him with a whip; 
man cries out, tries to move faster, but cannot. 
Another blow; he groans, quivers, bends him- 
self nearly double. 

‘Meantime other helpers have come in at oth- 
er doors, each driving a man, who is harnessed 
toa loaded wagon. The helpers use their whips. 
The men suffer pain; somg of them are lame, 
some blind, some are half starved, and so weak 
that their joints tremble. The great Bonden- 
quol resounds with shrieks and groans. 

Jimmy—(to the captain)—What are they hurt- 
ing those men for? 

Captain—To let them know how whip-blows 
feel. Those are the cruel. They abuse dumb 
animals. Do you know that, were horses not 
dumb, whoever passes along the street would 
hear shrieks and groans worse than those you 
are now hearing? But come. You are waited 
for. Boy-punishers, roll the wall! 

“‘The heavy wall moves along on rollers. The 
noise of this, together with fright at the prospect 
of being punished, woke Jimmy from his sleep. 
A cart, loaded with coal, was passing the house. 
It came to a steep place in the road. The horses 
could scarcely move. ‘The driver swore at them. 
He took his whip and laid on the blows,—terri- 
bly hard blows! 

“Jimmy ran out, his curls flying in the wind. 

***O, don’t, Mr. driver!’ he cried. ‘ Please 
stop whipping the poor horses! You don’t know 
how it hurts!’ 

“The driver could hardly tell what to make of 
it, to be spoken to in that way, and by a child. 

“And do you know?’ he asked. 

“Ves, yes!’ cried Jimmy. ‘I dreamed all 
about it!’ 

“The driver looked more puzzled than ever. 
He stood still, looked down at Jimmy, and at 
last said he,— 

«Well, to please you, I'll stop. I’ve got a lit- 
tle curly-headed boy myself at home.” 


+> 
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RESULTS OF ACCIDENTS. 
A large book might be written on those happy 





accidents which have brought either fame or | 


fortune to some one. Our readers may have 
heard of a snuff, known as “Irish Blackguard.”’ 
Its reputation was first made by a fire. 

A Limerick tobacconist, looking dolefully at 





his poor neighbors, groping among the smoul- 


about the matter. The spoiled paper was hiq- 
den away in his warehouse by the angry paper- 
maker for four years; then he sent it to his Loy. 
don agent, to be sold for what it would fetch, 
The novelty was admired, and the agent not 
only sold the whole stock of blue paper at a high 
price, but asked for more. Then Mrs. East tolg 
her secret, claiming a new cloak as the rewarg 
of her fortunate carelessness. 

Middle-aged persons remember when the 
fourth page of a letter sheet was left blank, so 
that it might be folded outside, and the address 
written upon it. Now envelopes are necessary 
utilities; but their origin was due more to acci- 
dent than design. 

A Brighton stationer took a fancy for dressing 
his window with piles of writing paper, rising 
gradually from the largest to the smallest size in 
use, and to finish his pyramids off nicely, he cut 
cards to bring them toa point. Taking these 
cards for diminutive note-paper, lady customers 
were continually wanting some of “‘that dear lit. 
tle paper,”’ and the stationer found it advanta. 
geous to cut paper tothe desired pattern. Ag 
there was no space for addressing the notelets 
after they were folded, he, after much thought, 
invented the envelope, which he cut by the aid 
of metal plates, made for the purpose. The sale 
increased so rapidly that he was unable to pro- 
duce his envelopes fast enough, so he commis- 
sioned a dozen houses to make them for him, 
and thus set going an important branch of the 
manufacturing stationery trade. 





For the Companion. 
A DANGEROUS PET. 


It was while sojourning in one of the pleasant cot- 
tage homes of Connecticut that I became acquaint- 
ed with an Arctic stranger. On the morning after 
my arrival I saw a reindeer feeding on the lawn, or 
making a pretence of doing so, as he ate only here 
and there a leaf scattered among the grass. 

Whata beautiful animal he was! His form, col- 
or, soft, shy eyes, and branching antlers, seemed to 
me the perfection of grace and beauty. During a 
visit to the menagerie at New Haven, a few months 


| before, the children had seen him, and it wasa case 


of love at first sight. He was then very young, and 
his delicate limbs, his rich, soft fur, and short horns, 
covered with thick velvet, made him, in the eyes of 
the little ones, “perfectly charming.” 

And when his owner, who was willing enough to 
have him taken care of through the coming winter, 
assured the parents that he was “as docile and gen- 
tle as a lamb,’’ they consented to take him home. 

For some months all went smoothly, and every 
member of the family had learned to love “Beauty,” 
and to enjoy his graceful gambols, without a thought 
of fear or danger. Of course his appearance 
changed somewhat as he grew. His horns length- 
ened and expanded, gradually losing their velvet 
covering, until they became full-sized antlers, hard, 
sharp-pointed, and formidable as bayonets. 

His baby frolics, too, began to take a shape much 
less like play, betraying the wild blood that was in 
his veins. 

During one of his escapades, when his master was 
away, a young Irishman in the neighborhood at- 
tempted to lead. him home against his will, by the 
rope round his neck. A single toss of the deer’s 
horns threw the stout youngster over a high fence; 
and not content with this, the excited animal sprang 
after him, and rolled him over and over, to the great 
injury of his clothes, if not his person. Pat gladly 
let go the rope, vowing “the evil one was in the 
baiste, anyway !’’ 

The family, however, were slow to believe that 
Beauty was vicious, and as Ross, his master, had 
hitherto controlled him by a word or look, they felt 
no anxiety, though he had several times broken his 
rope and escaped, and since his contest with the 
Irishman, had been seen to push with his horns ina 
way that might be dangerous. 

By degrees this tendency grew worse. The ani- 
mal’s temper became uncertain, and his movements 
restless and capricious. He was about to shed his 
horns, a change which occurs yearly, and is attend- 
ed with great irritability and excitement, rendering 
the gentlest of his kind, for the time being, cross 
and even savage. 

This change takes place with the reindeer a month 
or two earlier than with the fallow deer of our own 


| country, so that no one was on the lookout for its 


dering ruins of his burned-out shop, noticed that | indications. 


some of them, after trying the contents of cer- | 
tain cannisters, carefully loaded their waistcoat | 


He followed suit, and found | 
that the snuff had come out of the fiery ordeal | 


pockets from them. 


very much improved in pungency and aroma. 
Like a wise man he said nothing, but took an- 
other place, set up a lot of ovens, and before 


long, “Black Yard Snuff’? — otherwise “Irish | 
In a few years | 
Lundyfoot was a rich man, owing to the accident 


Blackguard’’—was all the rage. 
he thought had ruined him. | 


lessness of a woman. Mrs. East, the wife of an 
English paper-maker, going among the vats 
while the workmen were at dinner, let a blue- 
bag fall into one of them; and, horrified at 
the mischief she had done, said not a word 


| 
Blue-tinted writing paper arose from the care- | 


But even had we known the creature’s disposition 
to be dangerous, we felt sure that Ross could con- 
trol it. With his strength, nerve, and lion port, the 
man seemed made for mastery, and inspired the ut- 
most confidence in us all. 

We had heard of the terrors of the “stag at bay,” 
but it was hard for us—at any rate for the childreu— 
to conceive of their lately gentle playfellow trans- 
formed into a fierce enemy. We had yet to learn 
what an enraged reindeer will do. 

Ross had built Beauty a house, that he might be 
more comfortable in rainy weather, the only kind of 
weather that seemed seriously to annoy him, One 
night in early winter we heard strange sounds con- 
ing from the little cabin. The deer was evidently 


| very restless. 


A large dog had been barking in the yard, and 
this had doubtless excited him more. Gracey who 
was too anxious to sleep soundly, rose, and looking 
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from the window, saw, to her terror, that the deer 
was loose. He had driven the dog away, and was 
running angrily about the lawn. She went down 
quietly, prepared him some food, and opened the 
window to give it, hoping in this way to quiet him, 
so as to lead him back herself. 

The animal barely tasted the food, and then made 
asudden dash, as if he would spring into the win- 
dow. Only her quickness saved her trom injury. 

Hastily shutting the window, she ran tocall her 
father; and Ross, who was dressed, went out at 
once, thinking he had only to speak to the deer in 
order to control him. 

But he soon found his mistake. Instead of obey- 
ing his voice, Beauty rushed at him with eyes that 
seemed literally aflame, and pushed with his for- 
midable antlers, so that Ross was obliged to seize 
them with both hands, and hold off with all his 
strength, to escape being gored. 

A violent struggle between man and brute ensued, 
the deer sometimes driving Ross backward, then 
dragging him furiously forward. 

It was a contest of sheer muscle and endurance,— 
aquestion which could hold out longest. Sudden- 
ly, hard pushed by the deer, Ross'tripped on the un- 
even ground, and fell upon his back, with the fiery 
animal standing astride of him. Retaining his 
grasp on the horns, his strength of arm was all that 
protected him from immediate, perhaps fatal, in- 
jury. 

The sight was too much for Grace. She shrieked, 
«0, the deer is killing papa!’ and rushed out, scarce- 
ly knowing what she did. 

The mother, who had not yet risen, sprang out of 
bed, and rushed into the field, with the blind im- 
pulse of doing something to assist her husband. 
But Beauty, finding two at his head, resented the in- 
terference, and wrenching his horns free, with one 
toss of his head threw his mistress over his back, 
and then, seeing her prostrate on the ground, turned 
to repeat his lesson. 

Grace was too quick for him. With a heavy stick, 
she ran to her mother, and as the maddened crea- 
ture lowered his head, she struck him with all her 
might across his face. This confused him so that 
his victim was able to escape, with only a pretty se- 
yere trampling. She bore the hoof marks for 
months afterwards. 

It was not long that the deer waited to dispute the 
matter with Grace, and she soon found herself flying 
through the air, and landed in a tangled grape-vine. 
The deer was standing by her, making frantic efforts 
to free himself from something which obstructed 
his movements. This was a heavy blanket shawl 
which Grace had fortunately thrown over her shoul- 
ders when she first went out, and which, as he tossed 
her, had caught upon his horns. 

The brave girl saw her advantage in a moment, 
and seizing the shawl, she quickly wound it round 
his head and over his eyes, rendering him, for the 
time, helpless. 

The mother had risen to her feet, a good deal the 
worse for her part in the fight, and Ross, who, mean- 
while, had found a stout rope, soon, by the aid of 
the shawl, regained control of the deer, and tied him 
fast. 

But the change which had passed over the house- 
hold pet must have been seen to be believed. All 
the lithe, easy play of the delicate limbs was gone, 
as he stood there in the early morning, and every 
muscle looked rigid, as if carved in stone. His once 
soft, appealing eyes were like balls of fire, and ev- 
ery movement spoke of distrust and defiance. 

Ross had intended leaving home for Boston at nine 
o'clock that morning, but after such a scene and 
such a struggle, with his clothes (a new suit) fright- 
fully torn, and the house in utter confusion, the 
prospect of starting for Boston looked dubious. At 
seven the journey seemed out of the question. But 
the resources of a loving and resolute woman are all 
but inexhaustible. It remained to be seen what his 
wife could do. 

Thad been staying in the house with the children 
during the melee, all of us anxious and trembling; 
and never was sound more welcome than little Rob- 
bie’s glad exclamation when he first knew that Beau- 
ty was conquered, and his parents and sister were 
safe, 

Iwent down stairs and found the good wife en- 
gaged, though with trembling fingers, in repairing 
the rents which the enraged reindeer had made. 
Fires were kindled, breakfast prepared and eaten, 
the valise packed, and everything arranged by Grace, 
while her mother mended; and all was ready for 
the husband and father to start by nine o’clock, in 
Spite of all that had come and gone within the last 
three hours. He left positive orders that Beauty 
should be shot at once if he broke loose again, for 
he knew that no one, in his absence, could deal with 
him safely. 

Nothing occurred while he was away, though the 
sinister glance of the deer'’s eye, and his constant 
tramp, tramp, day and night, were not soothing to 
our nerves, 


After Ross’s return, for several weeks, there was 


no change; and though Beauty had kept within 
bounds, he was far from being himself again. We 


watched anxiously for the shedding of those horns 
which had made so much trouble; but we waited in 
Vain, All our delight in our family pet was gone. 
He never now bent down his beautiful head for a 
caress; never, as formerly, liéked the hand which 
fed him, or looked up fondly into the faces he knew 


80 well, 


All this was of the past, and Ross had repeatedly 
notified his owner, and assured him that unless he 
Was taken away he should be compelled to kill him. 


But he got no reply to his letters. , 





| Accordingly, when, one day, Beauty suddenly 

broke loose again, there seemed to be but one thing 

todo. His master was out of town, and no one of 
| the neighbors would have tried to capture him. A 
| young man confronted the enraged animal, pistol in 
hand, as he was entering the adjoining yard, and 
fired at his head. The first shot struck the animal 
on the forehead, and glanced. He had barely time 
to fire again, and leap over the fence. But the sec- 
ond shot was fatal, and Beauty slowly sank to the 
ground. 
He did not die unwept; many tears fell for him, 
for those who had loved him only remembered the 
beauty and gentleness of his better days. 

8. T. M. 

TIME WILL TELL. 


Do you choose the honest way, 

In your dealings, day by day? 
Time will tell; 

Should the road be rough and long, 

Thornier than the path of wrong, 

Will your heart be faint or strong? 
Time will tell. 


Every seed that we have sown, 
Every blossom therefrom blown, 
Time will tell! 

All depends upon the root; 

Like from like still follows suit, 

Either sweet or bitter fruit, 
Time will tell! 


—_——_ +o -—__—_—_—_ 


FRIGHTENED BY A BURGLAR. 


“A great many years ago,” said my aunt, “your 
Uncle George and myself together learned the deaf 
and dumb alphabet. It came hard at first, and we 
had to study a long time before we could talk as 
easily with our fingers as with our tongues. Aftera 
while we became used to it, and, for practice, we 
used to converse in that manner when we were alone. 
“One day he was called away to New York. There 
was no railroad then, and people all had to travel fin 
astage-coach. He was to startin the morning, but 
it so happened that he was prevented from doing so, 
and had to delay his trip several hours, or until after 
midnight. 

“Tt was in the winter time, and the fire was burn- 
ing very brightly in the room, and, although it was 
long past ten o’clock, I had no wish to go to bed. 

“T sat looking into the cheerful coal fire, and was 
thinking of the long journey your uncle would have 
to take that night, and how lonesome the days would { 
seem until he returned. 

“It was after eleven when I ‘got into bed, but I 
wasn’t the least sleepy. I knew that your uncle 
would soon come in to bid me good-by, and, besides, 
Iseemed to hear noises all about the room, which 
caused me fright. 

“Somehow or other, I fell asleep, or rather into a 
doze, but was suddenly awakened by hearing a tre- 
mendous sneeze within a yard of me, just behind 
the head-board of the bed. 

“The only thing, as I believe, which saved my rea- 
son from departing altogether, when I first heard 
that sound, was that my mind clung to the hope that 
it might be, after all, only the sneeze of a cat. In 
reality, however, fifty cats couldn’t have made such 
a disturbance. 

“Pretty soon I heard another sneeze, and then 
somebody seemed to be standing beside my pillow 
looking at me. If the wretch had only given one 
sneeze, he might, perhaps, have believed me, as I 
lay quite still, breathing as regularly as I could, and 
pretending to be asleep. 

“<¢You’re awake, m’am,’ said the unseen intrud- 
er. ‘Don’t be shamming! If you don’t want a tap 
with this life-preserver, just look alive!’ 

“How terribly frightened I was to hear these 
words. A man stood before me, an entire stranger, 
with his face covered with black crape, a low cap 
drawn down over his forehead, and a small loaded 
billy grasped firmly in his right hand. He gave me 
one fierce, menacing glance, and then turned his eyes | 
towards a small iron safe that stood in the further 
corner of the room. 

“<Tf you’ve any plate, m’am, or money, or any- 
thing else of valy’— 

 <Tt’s all in there!’ I said, pointing to the safe; 
‘all except a few dollars in my purse on the bureau 
yonder, and a pair of goblets in the closet, and’—— 

« ¢Are they silver or plated, m’am?’ 

“««O, sir, I wouldn’t deceive you on any account!’ 

“ «You'd better not!’ 

“So saying, the burglar pulled out a key from his 
pocket, and advanced towards the safe. With a 
hurried glance, I saw that the shape and size of the 
key were exactly that of the key used by your uncle, 
and I began to wonder whether or not a foul murder 
had been committed. 

As the villain put the key into the safe, his guilty 
ear caught the sound of an approaching footstep on 
the stair. He turned suddenly round, and said,— 
*What’s that?’ 

«My husband.’ 

« «Has he not gone?” 

“‘No; and I beg of you, don’t murder him, sir!’ 

“<Tf you tell him,’ said the burglar, in a hoarse 
voice, ‘if you breathe a word, both of you shall die!’ 

“My heart sank within me; and before I could find 
words for reply, the man withdrew from the safe, 
slipped noiselessly behind the bed, and secreted him- 
self in the small, narrow alcove. 

A second later, your uncle came into the room, 
and once more I seemed to hear the burglar say, ‘If 
you breathe a word, both of you shall die!’ As my 
husband approached the bed, he noticed how pale I 
was, and said, ‘Frightened by robbers, I suppose, 
you silly child!’ 

“TI tried to laugh, and to muster a great deal of 


presence of mind. I tried, therefore, to evade his 
answer. 


“«T have a headache,’ I said, lond enough for the 
burglar to hear. Atthe same time, I held up both 
my hands, so that they could receive the full light 
of the fire, and said with my fingers, ‘There’s a man 
behind the bed!’ 

“Without displaying the smallest sign of terror, 
your uncle replied with his fingers,— 
“*Where is your sal volatile? All right! 
be afraid!’ 

“He went to the mantel to get the small bottle 
which contained the smelling-salts. I was not 
afraid, or at least not half so much as I would have 
been if I had been alone. I felt that your Uncle 
George would be more than a match for the villain. 
I wished, however, that my husband was anything 
but a banker. A banker, I reasoned, is always 
tracked by thieves.’ 

“ ¢Your fire is getting low, my dear,’ said your un- 
cle. And,as he spoke, he took up the long, heavy 
iron poker. ‘I must get you up a good fire,’ he add- 
ed, ‘before I go. It’s a very cold night.’ 

“He poked the fire, and left the poker in. He 
kept his eyes on me. 

“By the way,’ he said, ‘I wonder if Thomas has 
got my portmanteau ready? I'll call him.’ 

“He did so, and then inquired of me where was the 
key to his small shaving-case. I told him, and he 
apparently made every effort to findit. Butno. He 
declared that it was lost. Of course this proceeding 
was all moonshine, and, pretending to hunt after the 
key myself, I jumped out of bed, gathered together a 
few choice things on the bureau, and then quietly 
withdrew into the dressing-room which adjoined the 
chamber. 

“Your uncle turned the key and locked me in. 
Just then a tall, brawny, stout individual tapped on 
the chamber door, 

«Come in, Thomas,’ I heard your uncle say, ‘come 
in. There’s some blackguard got into the house and 
behind my bed, there! If he makes the least resist- 
ance, don’t hesitate to kill him!’ 

“At the same moment, the bed was pushed out 
from the wall, and the villain, without his mask, and 
with a face as pale as death, emerged from his seclu- 
sion. 

“Your uncle recognized him at once as having 
been a messenger for the bank, who had been dis- 
charged from his situation upon suspicion of dishon- 
esty. 

‘ ‘Sir,’ said the burglar, no longer in the menacing 
tone which he manifested on his first appearance, 
‘have mercy on me, sir!’ 

«You want mercy, do you? Before we have 
any further conversation, you may as well surrender 
that life-preserver which you have in your pocket.’ 
“¢And did the lady tell you that?’ said the bur- 
glar. ‘And I’m sure I didn’t hear her say a word 
about it to you.’ 

“¢You’re right, scoundrel,’ said I, through the 
keyhole. ‘I neverspoke a word, but it’s all the same 
to you and all of us.’ 

“The man was greatly astonished, and could not 
possibly understand how it happened that such a 
sudden interference had ruined his nefarious scheme. 
<Tt’s all up with me,’ he said. ‘It’s a judgment 
on me, and it’s no good for me to fight against it. 
Move on, cap’n!’ 

“‘Not the least good,’ responded your Uncle 
George, coolly. ‘I’m to take the stage to-night, and 
I guess that we might as well go to the lockup at 
once.’ 

“In a few moments they were ready to start. The 
burglar took his departure in the custody of Thomas 
and your Uncle George, leaving your poor terrified 
Aunt Maria safe and sound, after all.” 
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COOMASSIE AND THE WILD 
BEASTS. 


Coomassie isa horse. He was taken, with several 
others, by the Prince of Wales to India, to be ridden 
in the jungles during His Royal Highness’ late visit 
to that country. Land and Water tells us how these 
horses were trained, previous to their journey, to face 


ment upon. 


First Cc ie and his 





and the elephant was behind the fence. 


and made an attempt to rush towards the horses 
and utter his shrill note of alarm. They, however 


enough to touch the end of his trunk. 


large male Indian rhinoceros. 





courage. I knew well enough that the snecess of 
my h i ded wholly upon my own 





game dep 





short work with his new acquaintances. 


| Notwithstanding his fury, Coomassie behaved in 


the wild creatures of the East. The Zoological Gar- 
dens contained living specimens enough to experi- 


panions were slowly 
ridden up to the park fence, on the road known as 
the Outer Circle, and from this position they could 
clearly see the large male African elephant walk- 
ing about in his paddock ; in this way they felt some- 
what safe, as they had the open road before them, 


As soon as the horses had recovered from their sur- 
prise at the sight of this animal, they were ridden 
into the gardens, and brought near enough to the | ters the field with the expectation of meeting some 
elephant to make a close inspection of his general 
appearance. They were a little nervous at first, more 
especially when the great brute set up his large ears, 


soon began to acquire confidence, and cease to start 
or jump from him, and, after a day or two, would 
allow him, when let out with them, to come close 


The next thing was to introduce to their notice the 
However quiet the 
horses were inclined to be, this savage monster was 
extremely angry at the sight of the men on horse- 
back in so close proximity to his abode, and he rushed 
and snorted about in and around his paddock in a 
frightful state of excitement, and had it been in his 
power to get at them, he would, doubtless, have made 


the most cool and composed manner. It was most 
delightful to witness the watchful and intelligent 
gaze with which this beautiful animal kept his eyes 
upon the frantic and enraged rhinoceros, without 
exhibiting any particular fear or alarm; and no 
doubt this coolness on his part assisted greatly to 
quiet his two companions, Cockney and Dashwood, 
It soon became evident that the task would be 
safely and perfectly accomplished. The camels were 
soon afterward tried, and these appeared likely, at 
first, to afford rather more trouble than the elephant 
and rhinoceros. 

Their long, shaggy hair, the strange humps, and 
queer heads and necks, seemed to puzzle the horses 
considerably; but after a while they allowed them 
to come near enough to smell them, and gradually 
acquire more confidence, until they would stand side 
by side, and pass round or between them, touching 
them with their noses, and becoming quite familiar. 
It may appear singular, but the horse Coomassie ap- 
peared to have a wish to examine and revisit all the 
animals in the gardens; he required no urging to 
bring him face to face with the lions and tigers, 
notwithstanding the excitement into which the sight 
of the horse caused these animals to fly; but Coo- 
massie looked at them with a most inquiring eye, 
not appearing, in the slightest degree, alarmed. 
This, then, ended the training of three of the finest 
of the Prince’s horses, 





a 
For the Companion. 


ON A SURVEYING EXPEDITION. 
By William H. Rideing. 

Any one who supposes that a Government survey= 

ing expedition, such as Lieut. Wheeler’s, affords a 
fine chance for sport and adventure, is much mis- 
taken. A party of trappers, or huntsmen, travel- 
ling in the same wild regions, would find plenty of 
game by a little searching; but the difficult and 
painstaking scientific work that occupied us left us 
little time for amusement. 
But had you wandered through the organizing 
camp at Pueblo while the expedition was preparing 
for the field, last June, you might have imagined 
that we were going into a country where combats 
with redskins and wild beasts were of every day oc- 
currence, I confess that I thought so, and I more 
than suspect that several young men attached to the 
expedition who had loaded their bodies with bowie 
knives and pistols, were in astill more expectant 
state of mind. 
In nearly every tent some one was furbishing up 
carbines and seven-shooters, or filling cartridges 
with bird and buck shot. Strange stories were ygo- 
ing from mouth to mouth about the adventures of 
the expedition in its explorations the year before, 
and, altogether, the sight was one to awe atimid 
person. 
But I think you can safely lay it down asa rule, 
that a good talker isa bad shot; and at all events, 
the one who told the greatest yarns in our party 
showed himself to be the worst marksman I ever 
saw, though in other respects he was an excellent 
messmate and a faithful friend. 
One morning last September I was riding with 
him and the lieutenant in charge through one of the 
canyons of the Rio Chama, near the northern boun- 
dary of New Mexico, The country was full of game, 
and when, after falling a little way behind, I regained 
my companions, they had halted, and were motion- 
ing to me for silence. 
Not more than twenty yards away, a magnificent 
deer was browsing, with its broadside towards us; 
and so preoccupied was it with a dense growth of 
twigs and leaves, that it did not notice our ap- 
proach. 

A finer target could not have been asked for, and 
Sexton—so I shall call my friend—quickly un- 
strapped his carbine from his saddle, dismounted, 
and took along, steady aim. 

For three weeks our mess had been without fresh 
meat, and we already seemed to smell the savory 
steam of venison cutlets. 

Sexton’s carbine went off with a sharp, short bark, 
and the next moment we saw the deer bound away 
into the thicket, Witha red wound in its flank? 
No, uninjured,—not even grazed by the bullet. 

Another shot, wild, aimless, and futile, followed 
her into the woods, while Sexton stood by, looking 
after her with a dazed, sheepish expression on his 
face, 

“Out of order; must have it fixed!’’ he said, al- 
luding to the sight of his carbine, and we were char- 
itable enough to believe that something was the 
matter with it. 

A modest boy or man, unused to out-door life, en- 


of the dead-sure shots that he has read about,—the 
daring heroes who look at a panther with as little 
fear as at amouse. But he usually travels along 
»| way before he finds one. 

»| Writers on natural history tell us that wild beasts 
are filled with instinctive fear in the presence of 
man, and Tam sure that man returns the compli- 
ment with liberal interest. 

There are men on the frontier, no doubt, who, 
from constant exposure to danger, have grown sense- 
less to terror; but they are not numerous, and ifa 
man’s nerves are only of ordinary strength, a lonely 
meeting with a bear usually has a very disquieting 
effect upon him. This, at all events, was my expe- 
rience. 

Our party was often divided into two companies, 
working in different directions, and on one orcasion 
I went out on a side trip with three others. 

The next day I had to return tothe main camp 
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alone, through twenty miies vi tue widest west- \t last I struck a big boulder, and came toa 
ern country, without a trail to point the way, or | stop. I looked up the hill for my mule, and 
anything to guide me except the white peaks of | there she was, where I had left her, looking down } 
the San Juan range, and the turns of the noisy | upon me in a quiet, sympathetic way, that filled 
river, that splashed through the canyon down | my heart with gratitude towards her. 
which I had to go. I was not severely hurt, although I might have | 
been killed, and after taking off my boots, I| 
managed to gain the top without further diffi- | 
| culty. | 
| Sometime afterwards, Jennie, who was obsti- | 
nate and wayward, like all other mules, nearly | 
brained me; but if she had done soI would have 
| forgiven her with my dying breath, remember- | 
| ing how well she treated me on the occasion of 
my fall. 
a 
AN EMPEROR IN CONGRESS. 
“I would like to see a live emperor.” 
“Then turn your head a little to the right,”’ | 
said I in a whisper, for two persons had just en- 
tered the diplomat’s gallery, and I knew by the | 
pictures that one of them was Dom Pedro. | 
My niece took a keen, leisurely look. 
“That’s not an emperor,” she said, drawing a 
long breath. 





| 





Was l afraid? Possibly a little. In starting1} “Why shouldn't he be, petit?” | 
knew of two dangers. I might miss my way, | “Because—he looks like a New Jersey farmer.”’ 
and starve to death, or I might meet one of the} “Study him a bit,” said [. | 





bears, whose tracks were visible in every direc- | 
tion. 


We studied. It was in truth a live Emperor, 
though he did not have what we fancied were 

As I rode along I made as much noise as pos-| Court manners. But then, we did not see him 
sible, so that any animal in advance might hear, in court. Perhaps in glittering orders, with a 
me and get out of my way, to save me the | uniform and all the insignia in royalty, he might | 
trouble of killing him. | have seemed more of a king. 

But [ neither fell in with a bear, nor lost my| The expression of his face is a little heavy, but | 
way, though an adventure befel me which was | his eyes are good, his head is massive, and he | 
almost as exciting as either of those mishaps | has a glorious beard. Both he and the sallow | 
could have been. gentleman with him used colored handkerchiefs. | 


he stood first in the class as a writer. His com- 
positions were written in such a finished style, 
that Prof. Newman, the instructor in rhetoric, 
not unfrequently summoned his family to share 
in the enjoyment of reading Hawthorne’s essays. 
“The recollection,” writes in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine one who knew him as a student, ‘‘is very 
distinct of Hawthorne’s reluctant step and avert- 
ed look when he presented himself at the pro- 
fessor’s study, and with girlish diffidence, sub- 
mitted a composition which no man in his class 
could equal.” 


2 
+o 


A SEED. 


A wonderful thing is a seed— 

‘The one thing deathless forever! 
The one thing changeless—utterly true— 
Forever old and forever new, 

And fickle and faithless never. 





Plant blessings, and blessings will bloom; 
Plant hate, and hate will grow; 
You ean sow to-day—to-morrow will bring 
The blossom that proves what sort of a thing 
Is the seed, the seed that you sow. 
——_—_—_+@>—_—_—__——_— 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
The International Exhibition, for which the 
world in general, and Philadelphia in particular, 


| have been preparing so long, was duly opened 
| on the 10th of May, the day originally set for the 


ceremony. The weather was tine, the atten- 
dance was very large, and included a great many 
distinguished persons of our own country and of 
foreign lands. The exercises were simple, ap- 
propriate and impressive. 

The exhibition is to remain open for six 
months. It is so large in extent of space cov- 
ered, and in the myriads of interesting ob- 
jects to be seen, that a visitor can hardly do it 
justice without devoting months to its examina- 
tion. But that is impossible for any but persons 
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greater number oi iioggings, for they are hor. 
ribly hard.” 

Of course, the bright boys who laugh at 
Heines’ sorrows, which humorously set for) 
their own experience with Latin, will not forget 
that in acquiring knowledge there is a certain 
amount of drudgery to be done. It may not}, 
attractive work, but it must be done, and the 
best method of getting through with the task js 
to bone down to it. 
~——__ +> — 


DISRAELI’S MANNER OF SPEak. 

Mr. Disraeli, the English premier, is not an oy. 
ator, but he is a successful parliamentary speak. 
er. His critics say that he is not eloquent p.- 
cause he lacks that earnestness and sincere eop- 
viction, without which eloquence is impossible, 
When Mr. Disraeli rises to speak, he rests his 
hand fora moment upon the table. Then pbal- 
ancing himself upon his feet, with his hand jn 
his coat-tail pockets, and his head hung down, 
he slowly utters the polished sentences, over 
whose elaboration he has spent hours in the 
closet. 

Mr. Disraeli is a great phrase-maker. These 
phrases have been carefully coined, and are kept 
for use at the right moment. The House of Com- 





I spurred my mule through the river until the 
water became so deep, and the sand so treacher- 
ous, that [ could follow the same course no far- 
ther. I was locked in on each side by bluffs, | 
from eight hundred toa thousand feet high,— | 
some covered with long grass, and tangled with 
cottonwoods, and others naked and rocky,—be- 
tween which the river flowed in its white, foamy 
waves, 

So, in order to reach a passable place again, I | 
had to drag myself up the bluffs, with the mule | 
behind me, by clutching one after another of the | 
cottonwood trees, and then to pick my way along 
the ridge until I found an opportunity to use the | 
bed of the stream again. 

This toilsome climbing I was obliged to repeat 
several times, and at about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, when I felt pretty tired, I stood in 
the river bottom, with a shoal of quicksand be- 
fore me, and two very steep and high embank- 
ments on either hand. | 

Of course I had to avoid the quicksands, and | 





Very few of the members of Congress were‘aware | whose duty it will be to study the exhibition as 
of his presence, and about the time that all eyes | Government agents. Most visitors will remain 
were strained to catch a glimpse of his Majesty, | but a week or two at the longest, and great num- 
he had gone. bers will give but a few days to the exhibition, 
But we managed to go out at the same time. | seeing as much as possible in that brief time. 
Not because we wished to follow royalty,—I| It should be remembered that this Exhib- 
wouldn’t want you to think that,—but it was | ition, which has cost millions of money, years 
from curiosity to see what so very republican a| of time, and labor without computation, is 
personage in appearance, would do next. | worth seeing. It will repay a journey from 
My niece called him Mr. Dom. I don’t believe | the remotest State of the Union, if not from the 
that Mr. Dom even suspected that we were look- | uttermost parts of the earth. It is such an ex- 
ing at him. We expected him to pause in the | hibition as no American of the present gen- 
rotunda and scan the pictures. We wanted him | eration is likely to see again, without first mak- 
to stand in respectful admiration before the stat-| ing a foreign voyage. Those who visit its at- 
ue of Washington in the old Hall of Representa- | tractive grounds will be amply rewarded; and 
tives, or at least to give one passing look at | those who do not, will regret it. 
Lincoln. But he was either hungry, or indiffer-| Great as will be the advantages to the people 
ent, or both. Nothing attracted him, apparently. | of this country by seeing the proofs of its great- 
He did make a pause before the stand of the | ness, its resources, its ingenuity and its wealth; 
little French woman who sells photographs, | and great as will be the pleasure of inspecting 


| loc ‘ked over several, and once seemed on the! them, the moral gain to be derived from the ex- 


point of buying some of the views, but at last he 


mons generally knows beforehand when the Tory 
leader is about to “‘speak’’ a phrase. His hands 
search for his pocket-handkerchief, which js 
brought out and carelessly shaken; or they are 
thrust into his coat-tail pockets, so as to extend 
them at an angle. The speaker’s body rocks 
gently to and fro, and with an affected hesitan- 
cy of speech the phrase is spoken. Generally it 
is a personal hit, an arrow, keenly pointed, high- 
ly polished, and thoroughly poisoned. 





eee 
HOMELY TALKS FOR GIRLS, 
The Teeth. 

It is marvellous how we abuse our teeth, knowing 
how much our good looks and comfort depend upon 
keeping them in sound condition. That motive 
alone should be sufficient to make us careful of 
them, to say nothing of the expense of dentis- 
try, the hours of excruciating agony in a dentist's 
chair, the horrors of toothache, and the misery of 
being obliged to depend upon false teeth. 

We use our teeth as recklessly as if a new set came 
each spring. They serve as nutcrackers, corkscrews, 
hammers, and we do our best to dissolve the enamel 
by acids, such as lemon drops and other corosives. 

We go from a heated room into very cold air, 
and keep on talking, or follow a saucer of ice-cream 
with a cup of steaming coffee, or wash down hot 
soda biscuit with ice-water, and then wonder that 
the teeth show signs of rebellion, 





went off without, and so saved his money. | 

The little Frenchwoman was not there. My 
niece calls her ‘‘Miss Flite,’’ and the poor soul, 
who possibly is a little demented, has an im- 
mense respect for titles. She will bow almost to | 
her feet at sight of a celebrity. When she learned | 
who had been there, she uttered an exclamation 
in French, which seems to be allowable in her 


the embankments were nearly perpendicular, 
and covered with the same thick grass that had 
already worn the soles of my boots to the smooth- 
ness of glass. 








formed her apron, and pulling on the dilapidated | 
object that is called a bonnet, she ran, or rather | 


the door, down the steps, and stood there like a | 
| poor yellow scarecrow, making the most extra- | 





| ordinary genuflection just as the Emperor was | 
| getting into his carriage. 
| For one moment he looked up in surprise, the 
‘next he smiled, and gave a most courtly bow. 
Assuredly Dom Pedro is a gentleman, which is 
even better than being the Emperor; and I shall 
always remember him as he looked at that mo- 
ment. Notwithstanding everybody was laughing, 
he maintained his gravity, while Miss Flite was 

A mule is almost as agile as a goat, and can quite overpowered by the fact that a real Em- 
as nearly walk up a straight wall as any animal; | peror had not only directed his attention towards 
but these hills were too steep for my poor Jen-| her, but had bowed to her. To the day of her} 
nie, and I despaired of getting to the top. 1| death, doubtless, she will boast cf the distinc- | 
could not stand, so slippery was the surface, | tion, and will hold her poor withered head an 
much less, lead her up, and after many vain en- | inch higher when she talks about his Majesty, 
deavors, | decided to mount her, and take the the Emperor of Brazil. 
risk of riding her. | My opinion about the Emperor is that he is 

We succeeded, with a great deal of stumbling, | Very nice,—not remarkably distinguished look- 
in getting half-way up the embankment, when | ing,—a good father and husband, and a man 
the strain broke the linch, or girth, and I slid possessing that first of requisites in subjects, | 
over the saddle, and rolled rapidly down hill. _| presidents, kings or people,—common sense. 

My first thought was for the mule, as I was | GARRY Moss. | 
afraid she would run off. | — 

“Whoa, Jenny! whoa!” I cried, as I bounced | HAWTHORNE AT COLLEGE. 
over the slanting ground, among my eye-glasses, Wordsworth’s line, “The child is father of the 
cartridges that had flown out of my pocket, and | man,” was strikingly illustrated in the life of 
a haunch of venison that I had been carrying to; Hawthorne, the greatest writer of romances 
camp. “Whoa, old girl! whoa!” | that the United States have produced. When a 

Down I went, expecting to hear my collar-bone | student at Bowdoin College, he was as shy and 
crack every moment,—down fifty feet or more, | as morbidly sensitive as in his manhood. - He did ! 


until all my breath was knocked out of my! not shine in the recitations,—as a matter of fact. 
body, 














| he was frequently in the shade of failure,—but 


the industries of the world. 


hibition should outweigh every other. The for- 
eign departments will doubtless show that ina 
vast number of industries and of the arts, our 
people are far behind those of other nations. 


, From this should come stimulation to renewed 


effort and enterprise. 

The grand display will certainly show us how 
large the world is; and it will be our own fault 
if, after the discovery, we do not lay aside a part 


our national character. 
Many other reasons, if we had the space to 


of this friendly competition of the science and 
Money cannot esti- 
mate its influence, nor is the satisfaction of cu- 
riosity at all a measure of the benefit any visi- 
tor will derive. To those who go to learn, the 
time passed in Philadelphia will be a time of 
seed-sowing. Ideas will be scattered broadcast, 
—and ideas germinate, grow, and bear fruit for- 
ever. 


7 ali 
THE SORROW OF LEARNING 
LATIN. 

Misery loves company. Those of our readers 
who are studying Latin may find a melancholy 
pleasure in reading what a German poet and hu- 
morist, Heinrich Heine, says of that language. 
He is writing of the days when he had to learn 


| by heart the Roman Kings, dates, the nouns in 


im, the irregular verbs, Greek, Hebrew, geogra- 
phy, German, addition, subtraction and multi- 
plication. 
morously writes: 


“The Romans would certainly never have had 


sufficient spare time for the conquest of the) 


world if they had first to learn Latin. These 
fortunate people must have known in their cra- 
dles what nouns formed their accusatives in im. 
I, however, had to learn them by heart in the 
sweat of my brow. . . vis, buris, sitis, tussis, 
cucumis, amussis, cannabis, sinapis, — these 
words have made a deal of noise in the world, 
and therefore I paid them every attention, so as 
to have them at hand if I should want them in 
a hurry. .. . The irregular verbs, verha irreg- 


ularia, they distinguish themselves from the} 


regular verhs, rerhie reqularibus, in this,—that 
they are accompanied in the learning with a 


Latin was his aversion, and he hu-| 





Clean Teeth 

}are a necessity for any one who pretends to be a 
|lady. With a little care, all persons can keep their 
| mouths in good condition. 

| It is well to rinse the mouth at night, as wellas 
jafter meals, but a thorough brushing is necessary 
|only once a day. A soft brush is considered the 
| best by some dentists, while others advise using a 


very stiff one, without water, brushing up and down 
| as well as laterally. 
Draw a bit of linen, or a waxed thread, or silk 


| floss, through the teeth at least once a week, to pre- 


country, and pulling off the sheet of paper which | of the foolish boasting which is a blemish on | Vert food remaining in places not reached by the 


brush. Such remains are sure to cause decay anda 
| 
| bad breath. If the teeth show a tendency to a black 


i an, a very little 
flew through the rotunda, the passages, out to! give them, might be presented, to show the value | deposit at the top, use, now and then, a very li 


| powdered pumice-stone. Use it with care, and ouly 
when it is necessary. Dentists use creosote and al- 
| cohol to remove this blackness. 
| Tartar is apt to collect on the inside of the under 
|front teeth. You can remove this with ease and 
| with safety by a button-hook or crochet-needle. If 
{ allowed to remain, it loosens the teeth. Many lose 
apparently sound teeth from this cause. Sometimes 
| it absolutely pushes them out of place, and thus al- 


| ters the shape of the mouth. 
The Dentist. 

It is a good plan to see a dentist every three 
| months, thus saving much suffering and much money. 
| The tiniest speck becomes a sizable “cavity” before 
| you think it possible. 
| Don’t have your teeth pulled if they can be saved. 
| Many have teeth extracted when half-crazed by the 
| tortures of neuralgia, only to mourn over the loss. 
|.A tooth is too precious to be given up. Keep the 

tooth in your mouth, if it is but a shell filled with 
gold, or even if it is but half a shell. You can tg 
| with Touchstone, “A poor thing, sir, but ny own! 
Use a simple powder, and if the teeth are sensitive, 
| and the gums sore, a few drops of tincture of myrth 
| in a glass of water is most excellent. 
| Good Teeth. 

I believe almost every one may have good teeth, 
and may keep them, too, if they wiil but give them 
proper care all the time,—not attending to them by 
“jerks,” as too many do. It is certain that, if ne 
glected, they will be a continual source of pain and 
discomfort, from the teething troubles of the wretch- 
ed baby, to the sad hour when the few last stumps 
are extracted, and a plate put behind the empty 
gums. j e 

False teeth almost always change the expressio™ 
of the month, and destroy its beauty; besides, it is 
not acheerful idea, that of taking out one’s teeth 
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THE YOUTH’ H’S C 


the lack of education among the ieiiai by quoting 
Paul as saying he belonged to “the most straitest 
| sect,” &c., forgetting that English was not Paul's ; 
vernacular, 

A young man who had taken to preaching without 
preparation, as regards education, was called to con- 
duct the services at the funeral of a little boy, an 
only child, ‘My friends,’’ he said to the assembled 
mourners, “you are passing through the waters of | 
Marah. I know how bitter they be. I’ve drank 
them, quarts and gallons of ’em. And I often wish 


se faithfully re, 7 " » enre 
if omg ignore gtr speeigee hae the tt that I had been nipped in the bud before ever I burst | 
throats in the - Salt, glycerine, alum, mixed | nto blowsom.”” 


with water, are each of them excellent gargles. | 
If the stomach has a tendency to “getting out of | 

order,” generally caused by hasty or excessive eat- 
ng, take a preparation of charcoal and liquid mag- 











and putting them to soak for the night. Even with 
the greatest care we may all come to this, but it 
should be fought against as long as possible. 


A Bad Breath. 

Every one should feel that it is a personal anda 
public duty to strive for asweet breath. It can be 
gained by care, unless a person has some disease. 
The throat should be carefully washed, or gargled, 
every morning. A skilful and popular physician 
declaré 3 that this sensible and simple prescription, 


ee 
OLD TIMES IN NEW ENGLAND. 
in this Centennial year everybody is looking up 
nesia, If living where you cannot get these easily, | old relics, and reviving memories of the customs of 
take a half teaspoonful of soda in water, or eat a bit | our fathers a hundred yearsago. Many biographies 
of charcoal from your wood fire, which is always a | give charming glimpses of family life, simple and | 
sovereign antiseptic. homely, but full of earnestness and quiet enjoyment. | 
With clean teeth and throat, and with a stomach | The “Autobiography of Dr. Lyman Beecher’ has 
ina healthy condition, your breath will be as sweet | many pictures of farm-life in Connecticut, where his 
as new-mown hay, and your teeth w ill be a comfort boyhood was spent, in the family of his uncle, Lot 











and an ornament, 


+ 
tor 


JAPANESE NAPKINS, 

The Japanese regard it as vulgar to use a second | 
time any fabrics which have been employed to 
cleanse the hands, mouth or nose; hence thei 





soiled, are thrown away. But Japanese paper is 
quite different from that of other countries, except | 
China, and is one of the truly remarkable produe- | 
tions of the flowery kingdom. I¢ is manufactured | 
from the inner bark of four or more species of trees, 
the most noted of which is the morus papifera sali- | 
ra, or the true paper tree. 
Paper making in Japan is an art to which is given | 
great skill and care, and the result is the manufac- | 
ture of the finest qualities of paper. 


and are as fine as silk or woollen. Japanese napkins | 
and handkerchiefs have lately been introduced into | 
this country. Mr. G. W. Lake, a dealer in Jap- 
anese goods in New York city, makes a specialty | | 


of importing them, and it is said the demand is fluid to receive and act upon it, it remains there only 


large, and is contantly increasing. 

Samples of napkins and handkerchiefs of various | 
patterns, that have been recently sent us, are light | 
as the finest silk, and almost as strong. They do not | 
rustle, like ordinary paper, and serve perfectly the 
purposes for which they are intended. It is not im- 
probable that, in a few years, they may be almost as 
well known among us as paper cuffs and collars, 
and quite as popular for ordinary use. 

ee 
A PRACTICAL HEARER, 

The late Dr. Nott, of Union College, was an elo- 
quent preacher, and a great college President. In 
his Life, just published, an amusing story is told of 
his boyhood. His mother was often unable to at- 
tend church, and required young Nott to give hera 
fullaccount of the sermon. He became, therefore, 
avery attentive listener. 

Oue Sunday the minister preached an earnest ser- 
mon against a new style of head-dress, then just 
coming into fashion among young girls. He called 
itadevice of the Devil to ruin souls, and exhorted 
hishearers to keep it ont of their families, or if it 
had got in, to destroy it at the first opportunity. 
Young Eliphalet’s conscience was troubled, for he 
knew that a sister had obtained one of the dreadful 
enormities, and kept it carefully concealed in a se- 
cure hiding-place. His duty was a plain one, he 
thought, to obey the preacher. He went home with 
amartyr spirit, hunted out the head-dress, and tore 
it into shreds. The sister soon learned what had 
been done, and made a great outcry. The mother 
summoned the young culprit, who justified himself 
by the minister’s command and his own sense of 
duty. But the mother gave him a sound whipping 
anda lecture besides. Dr. Nott always maintained, 
however, that his punishment was a blunder on the 
part of his mother. 








CAMPBELL’S HOHENLINDEN. 
Authors do not always appreciate their good work. 
Our readers have enjoyed Campbell’s “Hohenlin- 
den,” and every schoolboy has shouted, 
“The combat deepens, on ye brave, 
Who rush to glory or the grave!” 
Yet Campbell did not know whether this fine bal- 
lad was worthy of publication. He and Sir Walter 
Scott were once travelling in a stage-coach, and, as 


they were alone, they repeated poetry, in order to | 


beguile the time. At last Scott asked Campbell to 
Tepeat some of his own poetry. Campbell said there 
Was one thing he had written, but never printed. It 
Was full of “drums, and trumpets, and blunder- 
busses, and thunder, but he didn’t know if there 
Was anything good in it.” And then he repeated 
“Hoteutinden, a 

Scott listened with the greatest interest, and when 
he had finished, broke out, “But do you know, that’s 
very fine; why, it’s the finest thing you ever wrote, 
and it must be printed!” 





+o 
SLIGHTLY MIXED. 

It is doubtless wicked to laugh at the queer re- 
marks of men much better than ourselves, but it is 
diffienlt to help it sometimes. For instance, at a 
ry mceting the other night, a brother spoke with 

Verity of “envi, that most iciest fiuid that grows 

othe cold heart of sin.” 


Makes me 





| nis (the girl) 
|made cheese and spun till dinner. 
irhap- | salt pork, vegetables, and pies; corned beef, also, 
kinsaud handkerchiefs are made of paper, and when | and always, on Sunday, a boiled Indian pudding. 


| stories. 
alae 


Some kinds are | | own graves with their teeth than wii! 
so strong that they may be used instead of cloth, | /old adage is thus illustrated by the Rural New- 


| to eat without an appetite, for it shows there is no 


| ficient to deter any man trom eating without an ap- 


| 
| 


| Was expected would entirely demoralize the young 


Benton. Dr. Beecher says: 

“We had wooden trenchers first, then pewter, and 
| finally earthenware. Our living was very good, — 
| rye bread, fresh butter, buckwheat cake i 
| for breakfast. After the dishes were was i. 
and I helped aunt milk. Then they 
We dined on 














We made a stock of pies at Thanksgiving, froze 

them for winter’s use, and they lasted till March. 
After dinner, aunt put things to rights, Annis spun, 
and I worked at flax and foddering. In the evening 
we visited, chatted, ate apples, drank cider and told 
On Sunday nights the boys went court- 


—————$+o+—__—_ 
DYSPEPSIA, 


More people,” says 2 German provcrb, “dig their 


spades.”” The 


Yorker: 
Dr. Hall declares unhesitatingly that it is wrong 


gastric juice in the stomach, and that nature does 
Hon need food, and, not needing it, there being no 


| to putrify, the very thought of which should be suf- 


petite the remainder of his life. 

If a tonic is taken to whet the appetite it is a mis- 
taken course, for its only result is to cause one to eat 
more when already an amount has been eaten be- 
yond what the gastric juice is able to prepare. The 
object to be obtained is a large supply of gastric 
juice; whatever fails to accomplish that essential 
object fails to have any efficacy toward the cure of 
dyspeptic diseases. 

“The formation of gastric juice is directly propor- 
tioned to the wear and tear of the system, which it 
is to be the means of supplying, and this wear and 
tear can only take place as the result of exercise. 
The efficient remedy for dyspeptics is work—out- 
door work—beneficial and successful in direct pro- 
portion as it is agreeable, interesting and profitable. 


oa 
HOW IT ENDED! 
How a practical joke ended is told in a paper on 
“Bowdoin College,” published in Scribner: 


Dr. Smith’s name is especially eminent in the pro- 
fession, and gave to the school at the outset a promi- 
nence whiclrit has never lost. An incident shows 
of what stuff Dr. Smith was made. When he began 
his career as a Medical Professor (at Dartmouth), 
certain individuals planned a practical joke which it 


instructor. A messenger summoned him to set a 
broken limb, but on reaching the house the doctor 
found that the patient was a goose, whose leg had 
been broken by some sharp-shooting gamin. 

The “friends” of the “‘patient’* looked to see the 
doctor beat a hasty retreat; but he gravely examined 
the fracture, opened his case, set and bound the 
limb, promised to call the next day, and bade them 
good evening. The doctor duly appeared in the 
morning and for several succeeding days, till he pro- 
nounced the “patient” in a fair way of | recovery. At 
his last visit Dr. Smith produced a bill of consider- 
able dimensions, and the “family” found that their 
little joke had cost them dearly. The level-headed 
professor escaped further intrusions. 


—————— 


THAT CALF. 

Some young clergymen are not as careful in draw- 
ing their rhetorical figures as they should be. We 
recently- heard of a sermon wherein the preacher 
spoke of one of the saints as “sailing in a golden 
chariot through a flowery meadow.” The following 
illustration indicates that the youthful clergyman 
referred to was in the “‘vealy”’ period of life: 
Whilst dealing with the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, he was anxious to show how dearly the parent 
loved his child. Drawing himself together, and 
pute on his most saber looks, he dilated on the 
— of the fatted calf. The climax was as fol- 
lows: 
“Tshouldn’t wonder if the father had kept that 
calf for years, awaiting the return of his son.” 


eo 
BRAVADO PUNISHED, 
The near shock of sound, like that made by a large 
cannon, is very like an actual blow. The violent 
recoil of the air is apt to rend the ear-drum. Prob- 


COMPAN ION. 





and the attending physict un thinks it will remain so 
while he lives, xs the paralysis originated from al 
concussion of the brain. 


vitaliel acetate 
CAP’N OR MOSES. 


It was in a New Jersey Sunday school that this in- 
cident is said to have occurred: 


The superintendent approached a youth of “— 
who was present for the first time, aud inquired his 
name for the purpose of placing it on the roll, The 
good man tried in vain to preserve his dignity when 
the answer was returned: | 

“Well, massa ¢ calls me Cap’n, but my maiden name 


is Moses.”’ | 
oe ---—— 


FLUSTERED. - | 


Some of the specimens of language produced by | 
nervous speakers in great excitement or embarrass- | 
ment are as comical as any of Nast’s pictures. Here 
is an example: 

An excited messenger rushed into the Hartford 

State-house when news came that the steamboat 

| Oliver Ellsworth had exploded, with fatal results, | 
and yelled to the astonished presiding ofticer,— 

“Sister Meeker, and Lembers of the Megismature ! 

The Eliver Olisworth has biled her buster!’ 


s 





ONE HUNDRED PRESENTS 
To Subscribers os the Companion, 
JULY 1, 1876. 


These Presents wil! be presented to the one hundred 
subscribers who send us the largest number of new sub- 
scribers to the COMPANION between NOVEMBER I, 1875, 
and JuLyY 1, 1876. 


1 Superb Chickering Piano, cost 
1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cos a 
1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost..... | 
1 Upright Smith American Parlor Or- | 

DN :nidesbeusasetedeccunewrinaneseunel R425 | 





an. Cc 
1 Smith ‘American Parior Organ, cost..8250 


1 Smith American Parlor Organ, cost..8210 
2 Waltham Gold Watches, stem winders, 
NE ieticaecctachiedhadunGunsme xl 50 | 
3 Waltham ‘Gold Watches, stem winders, 
2. ree ere rses: #125 
6 ‘Gold Watches, cost of eac h.. #100 
6 told Watches, S87 
6 Gold Watches, i 
6 Gold Watches, “ sid : 
6 Gold Watches, “ WF ane 
12 Silver Watches, “ sis ow 
12 Silver Watches, “ eon 
35 Silver Watches, “ « ..$1 











THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 


The Chickering Pianos are known and _accepted | 
the world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that 
make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and 
Concert Room. 

The Smith American Organs.— These are from 
the manufactory of the Smith American Organ Com- 
pany. No Organs have been more sought throughout 
the country than those of these manufacturers—and 
certainly none are more deserving of popularity. 

The Waltham ‘Watches. — The Waltham Watch 
Company now furnish a watch that rivals the best by 
European makers. We offer the best made for the 
prices named. 

The One Hundred Presents will be given to the 
ONE HUNDRED SUBSCRIBERS who secure the one hun- 
dred largest numbers of new names, NO MATTER WHICH 
OF THE PREMIUMS OR ComMISsIoNsS they may receive 
for their new subscribers. 


the premiums given will pay handsomely for each sub- 


prospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT 
if you persevere. 





BASE BALL. 





Base Ball has become a national game. Nearly every 
boy in the country aspires to pitch, catch, and bat well. 
The rules of the game require that the Ball be of certain 
weight, size and hardness. The “New York Regulation 
Ball” meets all these requirements. 

We will send it, post-paid, to any address, for $1 00. 

PERRY MASON & CO. 


FLORAL MICROSCOPE. 





This is a beautiful instrument, with a polished brass 








spised the precaution practised by old artillerists to 
relieve the pressure on the ear by lifting both arms 
and opening the mouth at the instant of the gun’s 
discharge: 


An enthusiastic young man of Indianapolis boast- 
ed that he could stand nearer the cannon’s mouth 





The double superlative | 
think of the clergyman who illustrated affected, until one-half of it has become paralyzed, 


| than any other man while the salute was being fired 
in honor of the nomination of Williams for Gov- 
ernor. 
but three feet to one side of the gun During the 
following night his head began to fe -el quite singu- 
lar, and ‘gradually his entire body was more or less 


ably the foolish young man mentioned below de- | 


He stood only ten feet in advance of and | 


frame, and a top that can be adjusted. It magnifies so as 
to bring to view the hidden beauties and wonders of 
scores of tiny objects that we see every day. In some re- 
| spects it is the most convenient microscope we have of- 
fered. It is specially adapted for the examination of 
| flowers, insects, minerals, &c., as it has a high magnifying 
| pow: er, and is easily adjusted. 

| Sent, post-paid, for 90 cents. 


ras 4 - the above articles sent, post-paid, on receipt of 


price 
" PERRY MASON & CO., 
§ Youth’s Companion Office, ? 
a 41 Temple Place. 5 Boston, Mass, 








6 | need to be unsupplied! 


| BEADLE & ADAMS, Publishers, 


Remember, whether you get a present or not, | 


scriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure | 


a | '7 6B 
1TTG: Dollar Books for a Dime, }1876 


_UNRIVALLED IN EXCELLENCE! 
UNAPPROACHABLE IN PRICE! 


MANUALS, BIOGRAPHIES, SCHOOL- 


BOOKS, &e., &e. 


Eg ach volume complete; 100 pages large 12mo.; prepared 
with -eeding care by the best authors; printed in beau- 
tiful style; immensely popular; endorsed by parents, teach- 
ers, superintendents, and the press goodness, usefulness 
and economy combined; price TEN CENTS each, or 
twelve books, post-paid, for one dollar! 


LIVES OF GREAT AMERICANS! 


New, charming and picturesque biographies of men who 
have added lustre to our history. The series.will embrace: 












I. George Washington. Now ready. 
I. John Paul Jones. Ready June 5th. 
“Mad” Anthony Wayne. Ready July 


d. 

Ethan Allen. Ready July 31s 

Marquis de Lafayette. Hendy. , 28th. 

Daniel Boone. Ready sept. 25th. 

Israel Putnam (“Old Put ”’). Ready O¢- 

tober 23rd. 
. rope 

DIALOGUES AND SPEAKERS! 

Dialogues, Seventeen Numbers, containing an in- 
finite variety of dialogues, soliloquies, burlesques, farces, 
minor dramas, dress pieces, ete., for homes, schools, and 
exhibitions; incomparably the most attractive and avail- 
able ever offered at any price. 

Speakers, Eighteen Numbers, are a perfect mine 
of extracts from the best speeches, orations, Sermons, 
essays, humor, pathos, eloquence, topics of the times, 
prose, and verse. No speakers at any price to be com- 
pared with them. The “Centennial Speaker,” No. 18 of 
the series, just ready. 


HAND BOOKS, MANUALS, 
SONG BOOKS, &c.! 


In almost endless variety, comprising: Book of Etiquette, 
for bothsexes; Base Bali Player for 1876; Book of Croquet; 
Book of 100 Games; Guide to Swimming; Book of I edes- 
trianisin; Gents’ Letter Writer; Ladi Letter Writer; 
Ball Room Companion; Book of Verses; Chess Instruct- 
or; Cook Book; Receipt Book; Housekeeper’ s Guide; 
Book of Dreams; Lover’s C asket; Joke Book; Robinson 
Crusoe; Song Books (thirty~ four in number), ete., ete 
‘The “Centennial Songster,” a very choice gathering of old 
and new songs just ready. 

These admirable and valuable books are sold by news- 
pealers generally, or are sent to any address, post - paid, 
on receipt of price, ten cents each, or TWE 
BOOKS FOR ONE DOLLAR !—so that no home 
Address 
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__98 William Street, New ‘York. | 





i a you by mail one dozen samples of Japan 





P. Box 3959, N. York, 
HA! Visiting Cards, with your picture 


reat and use tui. Address G.W. Lake, 
ryA! HA! 


| 
E twit rehiefs or Napkins for 25c, warranted to please, are 


on, 12 for 25 cents. The biggest thing out; entirely 
new. Send age, height, color of hair and eyes. 





No sam- 

| ples free. ALLING & Co., Durham, Conn. 22—2t 

| FOREIGN STAMPS. 100 for 15c; 50 rare, includ- 
ing Tnrkey, 2 kinds; Dutch Indies, Jamaica, Queens- 

land, Barbadoes, Finland, obsolete Spain, Rome, both 















isanes, South Australia, Re je. 40 rare offi cials, 50c., 
postage 3c. extra. Price lists for 3c. stamp. WESTERN 
Stamp Co., Lock ‘Box 356, Mic chigan City, Ind. 22— 


DECALCOMANIE, 


A.W. Locke, 
Agents for the best selling Prize 
Package in the world. it con- 
@ tains 15 sheets paper, 


WA 15 envel- 
opes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder. Pencil, patent Yard Meas- 
ure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package, with prize, 


postpaid, 25¢. Cirenlar free 


3 cts. a sheet; 200 to 350 pic tures 
on each sheet. Postage extra. 
Madison St., Room 33, Chicago, Il. 








| 42—52t BRIDE & CO., 769 B roadway, N.Y. 


FUN! 


HA! HA! HA! 
“Gents: Received your Toy WRES- 
TLERS, and had fun enough to double 
pay me. IT want you to send me two 
more, and two of your dancing skel- 
etons. Enclosed tind pay for them.’ 
Geo. W. Payton, Providence, R. I. 
We are in daily receipt of such let- 
ters as above. The Wrestlers are 
the greatest “fun provokers” out. 
fent by mail on receipt of 25 cts, 
RICHARDS MANF'G CO. 
98 Ashland Block, Chicago, Il. 
. 9—26teow 
Graefenberg Ve get able Pills 
Act gently, rewoving disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition 
GRAEFE ERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 
A wonde rful “remedy for those distressing complaints to 














which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac, 
—y GR: XE FENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 
Watches to Agents who will sell 
our Centennial Stationery Package. 
It contains 15 sheets Paper, 15 En- 
velopes, Golden Pen, Penholder, 
Pencil, Patent Yard Measure, and a piece of Jewelry. 
Single package with pair of Sleeve Buttons, post-paid, 
25 cents. Circulars free. M. MIKOLAS & Co.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 15—52t 


“BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


Delivered free of cost per mail at yourdoor. Splendid as- 
sortment of Roses, six for #1, thirteen for $2. 
Send for New Descr ag € ‘atalogue s poets gratis. 


HOOPES, BRO. & T 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, : West Cc hester, Pa. 
POPE RIFLE AIR PISTOLS, 
For Target Shooting. Send — circular. 
Box 2805, Boston, Mass. — 


PORTABLE 












tk | 
“ ty CHAPMAN & CO. stho= 


Try R. S. Clark’s Mount Carmel Silk, 
Jtt put it to the test 
For length and strength oe — all, 
And for elasticity th 
Enclose $1 15 in letter sy Te S. CLARK, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn. + and receive le doz. 100 yd. spools, postage free. 





FOR We will send. either of the on pia or 
300 Decalcomanie Pictures; 
2 Sheets Scrap Book P ictures; ALL 
22 20 Gem Chromos; 
3 Card Chromos, 54 FOR 


1 Doz. Faber’s Lead J Pe rrettas 
e J.W. Russell & Co., Medford, Mass. 





CTS $1. 














For the Companion. 
ASLEEP. 


Tn the solemn hush of twilight, 
When the shadows gather fast, 

From the silent halls of memory 
Comes a vision of the past. 

And two childish forms and faces 
To their olden places creep, 

As we dream of days departed, 
Ere our darlings fell asleep. 


Softly come fond recollections 

Of the dear time gone for aye, 
When the sunset’s fading beauty 

Called the children from their play; 
Now we sit in silent sadness, 

Hiding tears we would not weep. 
Dreaming of the days departed 

Ere God gave our darlings sleep. 


Down the hushed aisles of remembrance 
Comes the rush of pattering feet, 
And the sound of childish voices 
Ringing joyously and sweet 
And a glimpse of baby fac 
Almost makes our sad hearts leap, 
But we waken to remember 
That our darlings are asleep. 





Hushed forever are the voices, 

And the restless feet are still; 
Nevermore their sunny €3 

Will our hearts with gladness fill; 
All life’s harvest of affliction 

Their dear hands will never reap, 
For the tender Father loved them, 

So He gave our darlings sleep. 









Very gently He will wake them, 
Very gently lead them home; 
Through the pearly gates of Heaven 
Nevermore their feet shall roam, 
O, through all the bitter anguish 
That our sorrowing hearts still keep, 
We would thank the loving Father 


That He gave our darlings sleep, E. W. R. 


> 





For the Companion. 
A SONG IN THE NIGHT. 


In one of the upper chambers of a city board- 
ing-house, late one autumn night, a young man 
was walking nervously to and fro. He was 
alone, and he was unhappy. To him the chief 
value of life had been the opportunity it gave 
him to make money. He had bent all his 
scheming and striving to that sordid use,—and 
failed. 

While he paced the floor, nursing his misera- 
ble thoughts, he heard some one begin to sing. 
Ordinarily he would have paid no attention, per- 
haps, and he was even less likely to do so to- 
night, absorbed as he was in gloomy and bitter 
reflections, But this sound had in it nothing of 
the merry music that is mockery to the heavy of 
heart. The voice was a female voice, and, though 
low and gentle, it was exceedingly clear and 
sweet, and the words it sang were those of the 
immortal hymn of Charles Wesley,— 

“Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly.” 

Involuntarily the young man stopped and list- 
ened. The melody and the hymn both arrested 
him. He became interested. Opposite his own 
chamber, in the next house, across a narrow al- 
ley, was a sick room, and it Was from this that 
the sound of the singing came. 

The windows were open, and he could distinctly 
hear every syllable. He softly parted his cur- 
tains, and saw a sight that held him motionless. 
A little group gathered with bowed heads by the 
bedside of one who lay dying, and the singer, a 
fair young girl, sat close, holding the sufferer's 
cold hand in hers. Her tones grew more tremu- 
lous, but very distinctly came the words,— 

“Other refuge have I none, 
Hangs my helpless soul on Thee; 
Leave, ah, leave me not alone, 
Still support and comfort me! 
All my trust on Thee is stayed; 
All my help from Thee I bring; 
Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing!” 

At a faint signal from the dying one, the 
friends kneeled around the bed. Strangely 
touched and subdued, the young man at his win- 
dow kneeled too. The plaintive, weeping song 
went on, its words of trust still clear in the su- 
preme moment of grief: 

“Thou, O Christ, art all I want; 

More than all in Thee I find.” 
And then the singer ceased, for the hand she 
held in hers was the hand of the dead. The 


young man dropped the curtain and turned away | 


in tears. It was not from mere sympathy that 
he wept, nor for his own losses and disappoint- 
ments, now. 


That hymn and that peaceful death-bed scene 


had called his thoughts from himself to his Sav- 
He spent the night in prayer, with a yearn- 


iour, 
ing heart, repeating,— 


“Hangs my helpless soul on thee. 
Leave, ah, leave me not alone.” 


And the morning sun brought him also the | w 


| Providence that so strangely and tenderly on 
| e * * * 
|} that autumn night pointed him away from his 
| selfish sorrows to the Lover of his soul. 





eo —--- 
OLD PERNIER’S BEAR. 

| <A house-bear is ordinarily not quite so conve- 
| nient to have around as a house-dog. But an 
Alpine peasant could get along with one if any- 
body could. Indeed, in this case, the peasant did 
not seem to have much choice about it, for, like 
the dervish’s camel, the bear came to stay. A 
New York pictorial, the Ladies’ Journal, tells 
the story. 


Old Pernier lived with his family in the Jura, 
that wild range of French mountains, and he tells 
his story with all the air of truth, and his probity 
is attested. 

Some years ago it had snowed one December 
night, and kept on during the morning, but I had 
to go to Gex, and started. It was near nightfall 
before I got near home, but by the dim light I saw 
tracks on the snow, which I soon saw were made 
by a large bear. I thought no more of it, but 
hurried home, and after eating with my little 
family, told them of it. They had heard of a 
large bear seen in the neighborhood. 

Three days after, going to the stable to feed the 
cows, I saw a bear lying on a heap of straw, and, 
undisturbed by my coming, it looked up as qui- 
etly as though it belonged there, and had paid 
me his rent in advance. I went to get something 
to drive him out, but on my return, saw him 
quietly trotting off to the woods. 

Some days after the children had just got in 
from school, and we were all in the kitchen, 
mother getting supper ready, [in the chimney- 
corner, getting ready to make a basket, the 
youngsters playing around, when the door was 
pushed open very softly, and my bear appeared. 

My wife gave a cry of terrer, dropped her bas- 
ket of potatoes; the children clung to me, ex- 
cept my oldest boy, who caught up a reaping- 
hook, and I took a spade. Master Bear looked 
a little surprised, but showed no alarm,"nd no 
disposition to attack us. Allured by the smell 
of the potatoes, he took one up and ate it up with 
a relish, then went over to the ladder leading to 
the stables, climbed up, pushing aside the trap- 
door, and disappeared. 

I stole after him, and found him in his old 
quarters, and the cows apparently undisturbed 
by his presence. He seemed such a decent fel- 
low, and so moderate in his wants, that we re- 
solved not to trouble him. He stayed there all 
night, starting off to the woods early in the morn- 
ing, but by four o’clock he returned. We had 
put some bread and some boiled potatoes near 
the door; he stopped and looked up at us as if to 
ask, ‘‘Are those for me?” He ate them up, and 
then went to bed in his regular quarters. 

From this time, all the winter through, he was 
a regular visitor, He became more and more 
familiar. He would sit down in the kitchen and 
take his food, so that we all got to look for him, 
and the children were no more afraid of him than 
of a great Newfoundland dog. 

In the spring we missed him, but when in the 
fall snow began to come on, we heard a loud rap 
at our kitchen door one night, and when I opened 
it, there was our bear. We all welcomed him as 
an old friend, and he seemed to feel as glad as we 
did. He came to the fire, warmed himself, and 
dried his wet coat, looking at us as if thanking 
us for our kindness. 

“This kept on for several years. Our bear was 
known far and wide, as most of our neighbors 
dropped in to see him, Sometimes when I start- 
ed for the village, he would trot along with me 
to a stream on the skirt of the woods, and he 
would wait there till I came back. 

One winter he failed tocome. We inquired all 
around, and learned that a new revenue guard 
had killed a bear near this stream. It was our 
bear, and the children all cried as if they had 
lost a friend, and spared no terms in condemning 
the Custom-House official, 





FAITHFULNESS OF AN INDIAN 
SERVANT. 

It isa singular fact that while the natives of 
India are not distinguished for their truthfulness, 
they are faithful to their engagements. In for- 
mer days, a high caste called Bhats were em- 
ployed to carry jewelry or other articles of value 
from place to place. If molested by robbers, 
they would fall back on their religious rank, and 
threaten to kill themselves, and thus bring down 
the vengeance of the spirits on their assailants. 
Instances have been known where they actually 
committed suicide, in order to terrify the robber. 
A writer in All the Year Round tells the fol- 
lowing anecdote of the faithfulness of a native 
servant: 

During the mutiny, when preparing to leave 
the station, then on the eve of outbreak, there 
was an old family seal he wished especially to 
possess, but, unwilling to encumber himself with 
any valuables except money, he asked a domes- 

tie servant to take charge of it as long as he 

| could, though the chances of seeing it again 
seemed small. 

It was gravely taken, with a peculiar look, 

| which indicated that the commission was consid- 

ered a sacred one, The outbreak came; escapes 

| and movings followed, and master and servant 

| were separated for many months. At length the 








| and in time the communication with Agra was 


to a certain degree opened out, though the coun- 


try-side was still seething with confusion. 
One day a ragged figure—who had forced his 
ay through villages tumultuous with riot, and 
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searched, lest he should be travelling in the in- 
terests of the English, and had at length reached 
the main road through fields which the heavy 
rain had turned into swamps—rushed up to his 
master, who was sitting out in an open space, 
and, kneeling before him, let down the long lock 
of hair worn on the scalp, and, from among its 
folds, produced the family seal! 





oo 
+or 
WHITTIER’S HYMN. 
FOR THE OPENING OF THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


Our fathers’ God! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 
We meet, to-day, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and thee, 

To thank thee for the era done, 

And trust thee for the opening one. 


Here, where of old, by thy design, 
‘The fathers spake that word of thine, 
Whose echo is the glad refrain 

Of rended bolt and fallen chain, 

To grace our festal time, from all 
The zones of earth our guests we call. 


Be with us while the New World greets 
The Old World, thronging all its streets, 
Unveiling all the triumphs won 

By art or toil beneath the sun; 

And unto common good ordain 

This rivalship of hand and brain. 


Thou who hast in concord furled 

The war-flags of a gathered world, 
Beneath our western skies fulfil 

The Orient’s mission of good-will. 

And, freighted with love’s golden fleece, 
Send back the Argonauts of peace. 


For art and labor met in truce, 

For beauty made the bride of use, 
We thank thee, while withal we crave 
The austere virtues strong to save, 
The honor proof to place or gold, 

The manhood never bought or sold. 


O! make thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong; 
Around our gift of freedom draw 

The safeguards of thy righteous law, 
And, cast in some diviner mould, 

Let the new cycle shame the old! 


+o 


“SQUEALED.” 

The extent to which slang has interjected it- 
self into our every-day speech is not generally 
recognized. Weare so accustomed to it that we 
do not notice its use, uniess some unusual ex- 
pression, as the one in the incident told by the 
Chicago Journal, attracts our attention. A lady 
of Chicago, reading about the whiskey frauds, 
inquired of her husband: 


“My dear, what do the papers mean by saying 
that a man has ‘squealed’?”’ 

‘“Why,” replied the man, loftily, “they mean 
that some member of the ring has ‘peached’ on 
the rest.”’ 

*“Peached on the rest!’’ exclaimed the wife; 
‘now what does that mean?” 

“Why, it means that he’s—he’s ‘blowed’ on 
em. 

‘‘Blowed on them?”’ 





“Yes, you see he’s ‘given ’em away.’”’ 

“Given them away?” 

“Why, of course. Can’t you understand any- 
thing? Do you think I’m an unabridged dic- 
tionary?’ continued the husband, impatiently. 
“It means he’s—he’s ‘let out on ’em’—‘gone 
back’ on his ‘pals’—‘squealed’—you know.” 





former was settled pretty securely at’ Cawnpore, | 


The woman did not seem quite satisfied with 
the lucid explanation; but not wishing to appear 


| ignorant, she remarked,— 
9 


“Ah, yes. 

Even those who reprove others for using slang 
words are liable, so general is the epidemic, in 
their reproof to illustrate the lines from Hudi- 
bras,— 

“Conformed for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 

The illustration of this tendency is given by 
the Binghampton Republican: 

A good anecdote has lately crossed the ocean 
of an American girl who was playing croquet in 
England last summer. 

“What a horrid scratch!” said she, indignant- 
ly, when her mallet once failed of its duty and 
she missed her shot. 

“O, my dear!”’ said an English cousin, ‘‘you 
should not use such slang expressions.”’ 

“What should I have said?’ asked the Ameri- 
can. 

“You might have said,’’ replied the English 
maiden, after canvassing her vocabulary for a 
verfectly unexceptionable phrase, “you might 
1ave said, ‘What a beastly fluke!’”’ 

——— +o - 
POPE AND HIS SCRIBBLING- 
PAPER, 

The historian of the Anglo-Saxons, Mr. Sharon 
Turner, is said to have written most of his 
| learned works upon the backs and margins of 
old printer’s proofs; and there is a story that the 
famous poet Pope, while translating Homer, 
scribbled nearly all of it, over and over again, 
on the backs of old letters. Of all great authors, 
he, perhaps, best understood and enforced what 
he called “The art to blot.” Pen and Plow 


F 





Pope, as we gather from his writings, deemed 
said art indispensable, ‘showing no mercy,” as 
he expresses it, “to an empty line.” It was in 
consequence of his blotting propensities that he 
earned the soubriquet of “‘Paper-sparing Pope,”’ 
the infinity of worthless scraps of paper, on 
which he was accustomed to vary forevermore 
an expression or phrase in the slightest degree 
| incompatible with “spirit, taste and sense,’’ suf- 

ficiently attesting that the adjective “‘paper-sav- 
ing’’ was appropriately bestowed upon the most 


light of a believer's joy. He lived to bless the! by outposts, at which every passer-by was | elaborate writer and most exquisite poetical gen- 


—— 


ius that ever lived. The Bard of Twickenham 
elaborated to the utmost extent every production 
that emanated from his fertile brain, before giy. 
ing it to the world; and that every writer, of true 
genius, is solicitous to do the same, there cannot 
we think, be a question. Pope’s infallible may’ 
im was,— 
“True ease in writing comes from art, not chance,” 
Let no ambitious young writer object to doing 
. . . i] 
his work over and laying it away, even nine or 
ten times. If the world do not own and appland 
him then, he will at least have the satisfaction 
of knowing that he has done his best. 


«<= 





A FRENCHMAN’S MISTAKE. 


A Frenchman who has an inveterate habit 
of confounding everything which is said to 
him, and has been endeavoring to acquire a 
knowledge of our vernacular, was about leaving 
his boarding-house fer a more comfortable quar. 
ter. All the little mysteries of his wardrobe, in. 
cluding his last nether garment and umbrella, 
had been packed up, when he bethought to him. 
self the unpleasant duty now devolving upon 
him, that of bidding ‘‘ze folks’’ good-by. 


After shaking his fellow-boarders cordially by 
the hand, and wishing them, with incessant bow- 
ing, ‘‘ze verree best success in ze virl,” and “ze 
benediction du chef,’’ he retired in search of his 
“dear landlady,” to give her also his blessing, 

He met her at the staircase, and advancing, 
hat in hand, with a thousand scrapes, com. 
menced his speech: 

“Ah, madam, [’m going to leave you. You 
have been verree amiable to me, madam; I wil] 
nevare forget you for zat. If I am’in my cou. 
tree I would ask zer government to give you a 
pension, madam.” 

The good lady put down her head and blushed 
modestly, while our Frenchman proceeded: 

“Vell, I must go; you know in zeeze life, mad- 
am, it is full of pain an’ trouble. If Got adopted 
ze virl vich Lamartine made in his posie, zen zure 
should be no more pain. Adieu, madam, adien, 
perhaps forever.” 

Thereupon the Frenchman was making his 
exit, when he was suddenly called back by his 
landlady, who interestedly inquired,— 

“Why, Mr. C., you have forgotten your latch- 
key.” 

Mr. C. appeared amazed, apparently not un- 
derstanding his interrogator. 

“Yes,” continued Mrs. M., “you know it is 
the rule for all boarders to give me their keys.” 

“O, madame,’ interrupted the Frenchman, 
with enthusiasm, “I will give you not one—not 
one, but zouzands;’’ and, applying the action to 
the word, he sprang toward Mrs. M., and, en- 
bracing her tightly in his arms, kissed her most 
heroically. 

The affrighted Mrs. M., recovering herself at 
length, cried out,— 

“The key, Mr. C., the key!” 

Frenchy, looking confused, confounded, ejacu- 
lates, with heavy sighs,— 

“O, madame! I zot you ax me for one kees, 
an’ I give it to you. Vata fatale mistake.” 


——--_$_$<(9> 


DOING BUSINESS HONESTLY. 

One marked trait in the business morals of the 
late A. T. Stewart, the great dry-goods mer 
chant, was his honesty to his customers. It may 
have been due to policy, or it may have result- 
ed from an ingrain morality,—we prefer to be 
lieve the latter,—but it was the corner-stone of 
his success. An incident told by a writer in the 
Independent, illustrates how early and thor 
oughly he laid that corner-stone: 


A few years ago, Mr. Stewart, while taking 
me through his down-town store, and pointing 
out the different departments of that immense 
establishment, was induced, by a little incident, 
to remark that he remembered distinctly the 
first piece of goods he sold after opening his store 
on Broadway, nearly fifty years before. a 

“T really knew nothing about dry-goods then, 
said Mr. Stewart, “but I had bought some cheap 
calicoes, and had hung a piece out at the door 
to attract customers, as was the way with store 
keepers in those days. My only assistant was& 
young man who had been a salesman in Division 
Street. 

“The first customer who came in was & Worl 
an, who asked the price of the calico, and then 
asked if it would wash. 

“Certainly it will,’ said the young man; and 
with that assurance the customer made a pur 
chase. 

“When she had left the store I said to the 
salesman, ‘Why did you say that calico would 
wash, when you know very well that it won t? 

“ ‘Why,’ said the fellow, ‘we always do; for 
we didn’t we couldn't sell any goods.’ 

‘Now, mind what I say,’ I said to my sales- 
man, ‘if you ever again make a misrepresents 
tion to a customer, I will discharge you immedi 
ately. If I cannot do business honestly, 1 will 
give up and do something else.’”’ 


+> 
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WAITING FOR SOMETHING. 

It was Mr. Wilkins Micawber who was always 
waiting for something “to turn up.” Wilkins 
has many followers, to whom we commend this 
advice of an old farmer to his sons: 

“Boys, don’t you ever speckerlate or wait for 
somethin’ to turn up. You might just as ¥° 


go and sit down on a stone in the middle .. 
medder, with a pail ’twixt your legs, and wa 





for a cow to back up to you to be milked.” 





JUNE | 
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GOING TO SLEEP. 


Cuddle close, Golden Head, 
Hide your light, starry eyes; 
Soft is your snowy bed, 
Low are your lullabies. 
Nestle deep, rosy limbs, 
While the drowsy, golden moon 
Floods the dusk, and vesper hymns 
Mingle with the lulling croon, 
Floating o’er the pillow warm, 
Floating sweet, falling low; 
Sliding slowly, losing form, 
Sound and sense, as you go 
On beyond to wonder-world, 
With your dreamy wings unfurled. 
ANNA BOYNTON. 


~o 





For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE PANSY PEOPLE. 

ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLOTTE DOTY FINLEY. 

When Annie had her little flower-bed right by 
the side of mamma’s last summer, and when she 
had planted all her seeds, and pulled the weeds 
up two or three times, she began to feel discour- 
aged. 

It took so long for everything to grow, and the 
little plants that came up were so very, very lit- 
tle, she was sure they would not be tall enough 
to blossom before fall. 

She did not know what she should have done 
if it had not been for the pansies. They grew 
and budded, and early in June the first blossom 
looked up at Annie and laughed when she ran 
out to her flower-bed in the morning. 





That was what Annie always said, that it 
looked up at her and laughed. She never knew 
before what a merry little face a pansy had. 

“You never shall be picked, you darling!” 
sheexclaimed. ‘You shall live here always in 
jour little green house, with the sun shining 
inat the door! ’” 

For Annie was a child full of fancies, and it 
rally began to seem to her as if the green leaves 
made a charming dwelling-place for the bright 
little pansy-lady, who nodded and smiled. 

The next day, when she came down the gar- 
den path, two mee had blossomed out side by 
side, not quite as large as the first, but with just 
&s glad, cheery faces; and it seemed to Annie 
that they looked at her very knowingly, like lit- 
tle playmates. i‘ 

“You're twins, aren’t you?” she asked them. 
‘Iknow you must be, you look so much alike; 
‘ud I guess your names are Mollie and Madge. 
Goldenest - haired one, you are Madge. The 
Yeautiful lady that came first is your Aunt May, 


udshe takes care of you. I’m coming to see 
youevery day!” 




































































































































win Pasy-lndy and the two little pansy-girls 
as at her very brightly, as if they under- 
‘very word. Then Annie told them it was 






plantain leaves over their heads, for pansies love 

shade. So there they rested, and grew, and | 
smiled, while Annie went to school. 

The next day another little pansy came, with 

such a merry, mocking, wee face, Annie was 

sure it must be a mischievous little brother, and 

she named him Teddy. 
Now there was quite a family, all looking out 

upon the world with bright, open eyes. 

Annie’s small garden bed would have seemed | 
very lonesome without them, for her mignonette 

was only an inch high, and her phlox not more 

than half that, while the touch-me-nots had 

only just thrown the earth open a little, that 

they might push clumsily out. 

Nothing had even dreamed of blossoming but | 
the darling pet pansies. | 
Annie gave them plenty of loving care, shad- | 
ing them all the sultry part of the day, but let- | 
ting them go bareheaded in the dew and moon- 

light. She kept the earth cool and moist 

about their roots, and pulled up every intruding 

weed. 

So Lady May, Madge, Mollie and little Teddy 

lived in perfect happiness, and always welcomed 

Annie with glad, smiling faces. 

Annie held imaginary conversations with 

them, and told Madge and Mollie how the girls 

at school acted,—so different from sweet little 
pansy-girls. Lady May listened serenely, and | 
little Teddy bobbed about in the wind. | 
But one morning Annie noticed, with secret 
dismay, that the beautiful pansy-lady was begin- | 
ning to look careworn. Yes, on observing closer, | 
she was sure she sawawrinkle. She kept think- | 
ing about it after she went to school; it would be 
so dreadful if anything sad happened among the 
pansies. 

How little she imagined what was even then 
taking place! 

Her Cousin Augusta had come that very day 
for a week’s visit. She wasan extremely thought- 
ful young lady, and had hardly been there an 
hour, when, noticing that the parlor vases were 
bare, she went out in the garden to gather 
flowers for them. 

Annie came home at noon, and ran, first thing, | 
to see her pansies. But O, she could not believe 
her eyes! There was not a pansy there, and the | 
little green leaf-house was desolate! All gone,— 
Lady May, and the twins, and dear little naughty 
Teddy! 

Annie looked, saw where the stems had been 
broken, and went back to the house in tears. 





| 


Cousin Augusta stopped playing on the piano, 
as the little girl came in, and said, pleasantly,— 

“See how pretty I have made the vases look!” 

Annie gave one despairing glance. Yes, there 
they were, her dear, precious little friends, all 
crowded in among roses and geraniums! She 
knew they were miserable, and she was heart- 
broken! The tears came faster than ever, and 
then, of course, Cousin Augusta asked questions, 
and found out all about it. 

“Why, this is very sad,” she said, with great 
sympathy. ‘I wish I could put them back again 
on their stems, dear, or do something else to 
comfort you.” 

But Annie shook her mournful little head, and 
by-and-by went soberly back to school, feeling 
as if a real calamity had befallen her. 

When she had gone, Cousin Augusta took the 
pansies carefully from the vase, and, getting a 
saucerful of wet sand, a big red peony leaf, some 
pink and white rose leaves, and some green 
plantain leaves and grass stems, laid all these 
materials on a table, and went to work with 
them. 

She stiffened the pansy stems with bits of stout 
broom-corn, and made them stand upright in the 
wet sand. Then she dressed them. She had to 
take a stitch here and there, and she had to split 
the ends of the grass stems for fingers. 

When Annie came home from afternoon school, 
and went sadly up to her room, she was so taken 
by surprise that she rubbed her eyes, half-think- 
ing there were fairies around. On her round 
work-stand stood the saucer, its edges all a bor- 
der of moss, and there, waiting to greet her, was 
the funniest, prettiest, oddest group, smiling at 
her with their familiar pansy faces. Lady May 
had grown very old, and looked infirm. She 
was enveloped in a long green cloak, and leaned 
upon a staff, and she looked just like a fairy 
godmother. Madge and Mollie stood hand in 
hand, with very bright faces, dressed in pink 
and white rose leaves, and under a little fir tree 
lay Teddie, fast asleep, with a red coverlet over 
him. 

Annie jumped and clapped her hands, she was 
so pleased and excited. And now, for the first 








fear of sunstroke, and she made a little roof of | than left to dry all up to nothing on their own 


stalks out in the garden. 


Mary L. BoLiEs BRANCH. 


+o 
SHOWERS AND SUNSHINE. 
Sniff, sniff, sniff! 
Little May is in a tiff. 
Snuff, snuff, snuff! 
Don’t you think she’s cried enough ? 
Pout, pout, pout! 
How her pretty lips stick out! 
Drop, drop, drop! 
Will the quick tears never stop? 
Shade, shade, shade! 
Tam very much afraid 
That she has forgotten quite 
To be sunny, sweet, and bright. 


Creep, creep, creep! 

A little smile begins to peep. 
Oh, oh, oh! 

Now she is ashamed, I know. 
Fie, fie, fie! 

Do not look so very shy. 
Peek, peek, peek! 

There’s a dimple in her cheek. 
Rua, run, run, 

Naughty clouds! before the sun! 
Tears and trouble, go away, 
From our happy little May! 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
(Alike whether read down or across.) 


A vowel. 
ment, 


Part of the body. 
Toinjure. A consonant. 
a. 
WORD-SQUARE, 


A musical instru- 
ARTHUR. 


Tourge. Abird. Toescape. A plant. Toscotf. 
KE. E, DENOYELLEs, 
3. 
DECAPITATIONS. 


Behead and curtail the liquid principle in oils, and 
leave a verb in the past tense. Behead and curtail 
the verb, and leave a slow animal. 

Behead and curtail scales for weighing, and leave 
& weapon of war. 

Behead and curtail books of a certain size, and 
leave a medley. 





PEANUT OWLS. 
A peanut is such a quiet sort of nut that I sus- 


| pect you never thought how wise and solemn a | 


pair of large eyes would make it look. 

Now listen while I tell you how to change a 
peanut into just the most comical-looking owl 
you ever saw. 

Pick out a couple of peanuts of about this 
shape and size: 





Be careful to select some with good large 
beaks. 

Then, with a pen, make a large round eye on 
each side of the beak. 

Next cut for each owl a pair of wings. 

Take some brown wrapping paper, and cut a 
piece in this shape: 
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Mark little dashes on it with your pen, to look 
like feathers. 

Wrap this around the nut, just as you would 
put a cape around baby, and fasten it with pins. 

A couple more pins will give your owl good 
legs and feet, which, with the help of the tips of 
his wings, will keep him straight. 

If you make a little rat from an apple seed, 
the whole will make a little menagerie, some- 
thing like this: 





CHARL. 





In KitTIF’s three years’ experience of life, she 
had seen nothing more formidable than a large 
dog, whose barking filled her timid soul with 
terror; and when, for the first time, she listened 





time, she felt as if she could forgive Cousin 
Augusta, for of course the dear pansies would 





Buc) 
& hot day they had better not go out for 








a great deal rather be changed into pretty fairies 


observingly to a heavy thunderstorm, she sat 
| trembling and crying, saying only, by way of 
gentle remonstrance, ‘‘Too bad, bow-wow! too 
bad!” 


Behead each part of a compound word (the name 


| Of an insect), and leave an adverb meaning totally. 
B. 


4. 
PICTORIAL DIAMOND. 


a 





ILLUMINARY. 
5. 

Iam composed of nine letters. My first and sec 
ond every man has of necessity, to whatever race he 
may belong; my third and fourth imply the associa> 
tion of two or more; my fourth, fifth and sixth rep- 
resent the sun; my fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh, 
give you the lowest extremity of a human being, the 
name of a fish, and 9 term that, in law, means un- 
married; my fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth 
make the Latin for oil; and my whole is a stately and 
beautiful monument to the dead, the name being 
derived from the name of a king of Caria, in honor 
of whom, his wife, Artimisia of Harlicarnassus, 
erected such a monument that was reckoned by the 
Greeks as one of the “seven wonders of the wor!,” 
and its remains are stili preserved in one of the 
rooms of the British Museum. F. R. EF. 


6. 
WORD VALUES. 

What arrangement of a cable is represented by 
151? What place is represented by 1652? What 
kind of play = 1201? ‘What sort of light = 512? 
What kind of war = equals 157? What weather = 
650? What plaything = 600? What age = 60? 
What part of a box = 651? ADA. 


7. 
STAR REBUS. 








Twelve words beginning with the same syllable. 





Conundrums, 

In what key would a lover write a proposal of 
marriage? Be mine, ah! 

Why should a man always wear a watch when he 
travels in a waterless desert? Because every watch 
has a spring in it. 

What tree bears the most fruit for market? The 
axle-tree. 

What is the key to the penitentiary? Whis-key. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Cat, Hen, Wolf, Fish, Lion, Condor, Goose, 
Tapir. 

2. Arrowhead, Bittersweet, Four-o’clock, Cur- 
rant, Potato, Venus’ fly-trap, ’ a But- 
—- Bachelor’s button, Lady’s slipper, Century 

ant. 

Ps. Rod = 1614 feet; Perch 

feet, = 2; Boy’s hands (2), = 8 inches; 1 line 

inches. Ans., 35 feet, 814 inches. 
4.Martin 


nnet 
piGeo 
hooPo 
merlil 
rousE 
5. GS mentee. 





1 ; Boy’s 
161%, feet; Bore 


sos 


Diagonal, MAGPI" 
POTATO. 





6. Soften, Hasten, Smitten, Mitten, Fasten, Eaten, 
+ Platen, Chasten, Beaten, Brighten, Bitten, Lighten, 
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Upon awakening, Jennie spoke of the problems, 
and expressed her intention of making a further 
trial at their solution. Upon getting the slate, she 

| found them completely solved in her own hand, each 
line neatly ruled, and the figuring without the sligh t- 
est error. At this she was gre: atly surprised. 
last knowledge of the puzzling examples was of 
leaving them ‘unsolved on the ni; ght before. Of her 
performances in her sleep she ‘knew when awake 
| absolutely nothing, and er mother not having men- 
| tioned the incident, left her the more bewildered. 

Yesterday the girl brought the work to school, and 

related the incident attending ittoherteacher. The 


modic asthma. 
ing paroxysms 
Remepy has never failed to afford immediate relief. Com. 
Her ; : = 








AstTHMA.—It is useless to describe the tortures of spas- 
Those who have suffered from its distress- 
know what it is. Jonas Wuitcoms’s 


answered. 


CoLps AND Covens.—Sydden changes of climate are 
sources of Pulmonary and Bronchial affections. Take at 
once “Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” \et the Cold, Cough 
or Irritation of the Throat be ever so slight. Com. 


THE Graefenberg V egetable Pills we consider the very | 





The Sunscrivrion Price of the Companion is 


room was entirely dark, the girl soundly asleep dur- 
| ing the working out of the test examples. 
never before shown any symptoms of sleep-working, 
nor have any of her relatives been so affected. 


best for a Family Medicine. The Graefenberg Co., 56 
Read St., New York, will send their valuable Almanac to 
any address. The medicines are sold by all elena 





She had 


Corticelli Sewings and Twist 


Qc 


| 
. | Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use Com. 
$1.75, which includes the payment of the | A FROG BAROMETER. te tk aes “Mt oe 
ostage by us. | A poli station in St. Louis hs trustworthy 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during | pores station in Kgs — piruystin ps y PLAITING MACHINES. 
the year | weather prophet. It is a frog of the genus Hyla,  Mairs & Kellogg, of Troy, N. Y., make the best. Only | 
THE Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit | generally known as the tree-toad. The reptile was $250each. Circulars free. Agents wanted. Com. 


order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. | 
WHEN > 
money in a registered letter. All postinasters are re- 
quired to res giste r letters whenever requested to do so. 


arrearages is made, 





shows to what time your subscription is paid. 
RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 


your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your | 

mea is sent. Your name cannot be 
00ks unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and | 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | 


found on our 











A JEALOUS PUPIL, 

The Gilbert Islands form a part of the Micronesia 
Mission, by which the American Board is Christian- | 
izing the islands of the Pacific. The Gilbert Island- | 
ers are fierce, independent, quick to quarrel, 
ready with the knife. 
of cannibalism were reported during seven months. | 
Intercourse is kept up between the different mission | 
stations and Honolulu by the Morning Star,a mis- | 
sionary vessel, which in her last trip was absent seven | 
and a half mouths, sailed eleven thousand two hun- | 
dred miles, anchored thirty times, and visited twenty 
islands, 

One of the Gilbert Group is Apamama, ruled over 
by King Tata. He expressed his approbation of the 
mission work, and especially of the school in which 
the natives are taught to read and write,and mental 
arithmetic. But the progress of the school was hin- 
dered by one obstacle. King Tata was a pupil, and | 
very jealous lest any one should be a better scholar | 
than himself. | 

In order to maintain his place at the head of the | 
class, he cut off the head of the one who learned | 
faster or recited better than himself. No pupil was | 
permitted to learn to write, because King Tata could | 


aud | 


Eighty murders and one case 





not write. He has thirty wives, and the first thing | 
he called for on visiting the Morning Star was a glass | 
of brandy,—which he did not get. | 
pines | 

SWIMMING LESSONS, 


Capt. Webb, he who swam across the English | 
Channel, offers several good suggestions about teach- | 
ing children to swim. 
sider the captain’s method, for it is founded on good 
sense, 

He thinks that the best place to teach a child to 
swim is a large puddle in the sand, at low tide, The 
child, like a puppy, will begin by paddling. Throw | 
water, and the puppy will run in up to | 
his depth, aud give a short bark. 
if there is a grown-up dog that can swim to set him 
an example, that in aday or two he will take his 
plunge of his own accord, and very proud he will be | 
As soon 
as the puppy has been in, walk away and call him, 
and he will be more anxious to go into the water 
other time. 

Now treat your 
him to goin, and if you can 


Parents will do well to con- 


a cork in the 





The chances are, 


of his first suecess. Only don’t overdo it. 
an- 
| 
| 
child like your puppy. Entice 
get some older child | 
who can swim to go in with him, all the better; but 
let the child do just as he likes. Get two children 
to play at splashing one another; they will enjoy the 


as re- | induced to 
frontiersman: 


NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the | and a couple of inches of water. 
res | out alittle wooden ladder, and put it in the jar. 
After some lively scrambling 
‘The date against your name on the margin of your paper | Shucked in, and a tin top screwed on. 
| indicator was complete. 
weather the toad roosts on the top round of the lad- 
money by us before the date opposite your name on | der, solemnly blinking the hours away. 


bad weather, the “General,” as they call him, be- 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | gins to climb down, and hours before a storm sets 
in, he squats himself on a stone, and, with his head 
just above the surface of the water, peers aloft at 
the coming storm. 
and “shifting,”’ 
goes up and down the ladder like a scared middy. 


| isof alight grayish green. 
the skin turns bl: ick as the toad goes down the lad- 
| der, becoming a jet shining black by the time it 
| reaches the bottom. 

| spread through the L: 


following: 


fun, and gradually getting excited, will venture in | 
deeper and deeper. | 


——__>—_— 


DONE IN HER SLEEP, 


| darlint Mrs. 


The New York World tells how Jennie Lawson, a | 


pupil of a grammar school in that city, solved an 
arithmetical problem in her sleep. She had failed, 
after repeated trials, in securing the correct answer 


to three examples in percentage, which required long | P 


processes in division. Going home, she determined 


to find ont where the error was, and long after the | 


rest of the family had retired, Jennie was bending 
over her task. The World thus continues the story: 


Towards midnight, her mother, who slept in an 
adjoining room, called to her daughter that she had 
better go to bed, lest she should be late in rising the 
next day. ‘The 
moments was fastasleop. About an hour afterward, 
Mrs. Lawson was again awakened by 
in her daughter's bed-chamber, which was then in 
entire darkness, She called, but, receiving no an- 
swer, arose to see what was the matter. 

Jennie was sitting at her desk, and had apparently 
ve completed some work on her slate, the noise 
having been made by the falling of a ruler from the 





table to the floor. The girl was fast asleep. 
Lawson did not wake her at that time, and on the 
following day it was after noon before the girl could | 


be roused from the deep sleep in which she seemed | man down free or fo’ times befo’ he would lend it 
to me.’ 


to be. 


Mrs, | 


| 
act asa barometer by a policeman, an old = ———— — = | 
YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 

He took a glass jar, and threw into it some stones Ladies desiring a clear, white, smooth, soft and beauti- 
Then he whittled 
Price 75 cents per bottle. Depot, 5 Gold St., 
Sold at druggists everywhere. 


New York. 
Com. 





1 tree-toad was caught, 
The weather 
When it is going to be fair 





UNLIMITED REMEDIAL RESOURCES. 
People sometimes suppose that Dr. Pierce’s Family | 
Medicines represent the entire extent of his resources for 
curing disease. This is anerror. Experience proved that 
while the Golden Medical Discovery, Favorite Prescrip- 
tion, Pleasant Purgative Pellets, Compound Extract of 
Smart-Weed, and Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, would, if | 
faithfully used, cure a large variety of chronic complaints, | 
there would be here and there a case which, from its 
severity, or from its complication with other disorders, 
would resist their action. These exceptional cases re- 
quired a thorough examination into their symptoms, to 
ascertain the exact nature and extent of the disease or 
diseases under which the patient was laboring, and the 
use of specific remedies to meet and overcome the same. | = 
| This led to the establishment of the World’s Dispensary | 
at Buffalo, N. Y., with its Faculty of Physicians and Sur- | 

| geons, each of wheun’ is skilled in the treatment of chronic 
disorders in general and those belonging to his own special | + 
| department in particular. To one signed diseases of 
the throat and lungs; to another, diseases of the kidneys 


From twelve to fifteen hours before a change of 


Let the weather be changeable 
as “Old Prob” says, and the toad 


When it is fair, and the toad roosts aloft, his skin 
When the change comes, 


The tame of the toad has 
ayette Park neighborhood. 





cian 
FUNNY EPITAPHS, 
In Bangor, Wales, churchyard is to be seen the 









“Poor Martha Snell, hurs gone away ; 

Hur would if hur could, but hur couldn't stay: 
Hur had two sore legs and a baddish corf, 

But her legs it was as carried her off.” 

In Bath Abbey: 


“Here lies Ann Mann, 
She lived an old M: uid, and died an old Mann.”’ 


and to another, diseases of the eye and ear. Thus the 
| highest degree of perfection in medicine and surgery is 
| attained. 
| the doctor to meet a long-felt want in tie 
| the more severe chronic affections. sy a careful consid- 
| eration of the symptoms as given in writing, he success- | 
| fully treats thousands of cases at their homes. Others 

visit the Dispensary in person. Theamplest resources for | | 


reatment of | 





In Chigwell churchyard, Essex: 





“This disease wer ne’er heard tell on, 
I died of eating too much melon; 
se careful, then, all that you feed—I 
Suffered because I was too greedy.” 
In Ockham church, Surrey: | prietary medicines do not have the desired effect can pro- 
| cure amore thorough and efficient course by a personal 
| | Spplication to the proprietor of the World’s Dispensary. 
Com. 


“The Lord saw good, I was topping of wood, 
And down I fell from the tree, 

I met with a check, and broke ny blessed neck, 
And so death topp’d off me.’ | 





In Bedlington churchyard, Durham: O CONSUMPTIVES.— Many have been happy to 
“Poems and epitaphs are but stuff, 


Here lies Robert Barras, and that’s enough.” 


Pure Cod Liver O:l and Lime.” Experience has proved 
itgto be a valuable remedy for C onsumption, Asthma, 


Pe eat Diphtheria, and all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 

At Chelmsford, Essex: Manuf’d only by A. B. WILBor, Chemist, Boston. Sold 
“Here lies the man Richard, by druggists generally. 20—It 

And Mary, his wife; JERFUM ED Petrified Shells. A curiosity. Postpaid, | 

Their surname was 2 ritchard, 30c. Agents wanted. City Novelty Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





They lived without strife; 
Aud the reason was plain,— 
They abounded in riches, 
They had no care or pain, 
And his wife wore the breeches.” 
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MORE ASTONISHED THAN HURT, 
How it feels to be treated politely for the first time 
in one’s life, may be inferred from such an incident 
as this: 











The other evening a young lady abruptly turned 
the corner, and very rudely ran against a boy, who 
was small, and ragged, and freckled. Stopping as 
soon as she could, she turned to him and said, Lo 
beg your pardon. Indeed, Lam very sorry. 

The small, ragged and freckled boy looked wp in 
blank amazement for an instant; then taking off 
about three-fourths of a cap, he bowed very low, 
smiled until his face became lost in the smile, and 





per day at home. Samples worth “$i, 
free. Stinson & Co., Portland, Mz rine. 
Agents wanted. Outfit and 
& CO , Augusta, Maine. 40—ly 
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terms free. TRUE 
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After the young lady passed on, he turned to [a with your name; 


lso Cireulars of Crown Print- 

ing Press, etc. A. GAINES & Co., Castile, N. Y 

25 & GINGHAM PLAID CARDS, with name, 
‘ts. Agents’ Outfit, all styles, 6 cts. 


comrade and said, half “apologetically,— 
a never had any one ask my parding, and it kind 
o’ took me off my feet. 
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- ’ surroundings, parental care, and thorough instruction, 
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“And you are going out to the East Hingies, my 
Morooney,” said an old Irish crone to nial Bracket (Ni ations oy mblems), 25cts. Royal Brack- 
the young wife of a soldier, about to embark for | et (Lions and Unicorn), 25c. L. H. RUSSELL, Stratford, Ct. 


Madras. “I’ve been in thim parts myself, and well | s N DS lendid ez 25 
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SCROLLS Saw Patterns. 














but her joy was of short duration, for on the shore | ‘NO DEAF MUTES. A conv of Whip le’s 
she perceived an elephant. Horror -struck at the | Home School Journal, FREE. Z.C.\ Hire 
| PLE, Mystic River, Ct. S—25t 


sight, and in breathless agitation, she approached | 





the mate, exclaiming, with uplifte d hands, “Mercy STAMPS DECALCOMANTE. 100Stamps, 15e., 
| On us! is that a muskeato?”’ 200 nice Decalcomanie, 25 ¢. Send stamp for price- 
| | list. A. W. Locke, 75 East Ma udison St., Chicago, ll. 


girl at once retired, and in a few} 


a sudden noise | 
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on = 17—4t 
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A WRONG KIND OF BORROWING. 

Here is a hit at the fashion of giving soft names | _ 
to crime: | 


A negro being asked what he was in jail for, said | tifully colored, assorted Pictures for home amusement. 
it was for borrowing money. | 

“But,” said the questioner, “they don’t put peo- A Century 
ple in jail for borrowing money. 

“Yes,” said the darkey, “but Ihad to knock the 
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ouR NAVY BOYS AT ANNAPOLIS. 
From a Correspondent. 


“These tomatoes are from ‘Anne Arundel’ 
County,” “This is ‘Anne Arundel’ corn,’’ are the 
highest compliments that can be paid to the veg- 
etable world by the people of Maryland. 

“who is Anne Arundel? What do they call it 
Anne Arundel for?” asked a bright little girl at 
table, and I pricked up my ears to listen to the 
for I knew no more than the child about it. 

“Why, it is a county in the central part of 
Maryland,” was the reply, ‘‘and was named after 
a lady, Anne Arundel, who afterwards became 
the wife of Lord Baltimore, for whom the city of 
Baltimore was named.” 

Annapolis, where our brave sea-boys are 
trained, is in that county, and was once called | 
“Anne Arundeltown,”’ which must have been a 
very hard name to pronounce. Fancy astutterer 
trying to conquer it! 

It was not many days ago that I went with a 

of friends to visit Annapolis. Charley’s 
mother went with us, and perhaps it is unneces- 
sary to say that Charley is a naval cadet, and 
wears the buttons. 

Charley is very proud of them too, and struts a | 
little when he comes home to visit his friends; 
put he will get bravely over that in time. 

The Old Lady’s Story. 

Annapolis is an old-fashioned place. Many of 
its houses remind one of English baronial halls. 
They were evidently built to live in from gener- 
ation to generation. The one we stopped at 
contained a parlor as large as a modern ball- 
room, and an entrance hall as wide as a modern 
parlor. 

The curious old lady who kept boarders was 
full of anecdote, and told us who the house was 
built by,—the profligate son of a noble English 
family; but just as she was in the midst of a ro- 
mantic story about his hiding gold in a certain 
part of the cellar, and trying to hang himself in 
the very room we were then seated in, enter 
Charley, a fine, tall lad, who became his uniform 
well, or else his uniform became him. 

“Did she tell you the story about an English 
lord?” he asked, as we left the house with him 
on our way to the barracks. ‘‘Well, that’s all 
bosh. It was invented by one of our lieuten- 
ants, years ago, and has quite made the old la- 
dy’s reputation; but it is pure fiction, from be- 
ginning to end. There’s more of it, but she 
always leaves that part off. According to the 
version, the old fellow haunts the house to this 
day. Why, our boys have got up stories about 
all the old houses!” 

A Cadet. 

“How do you like cadet life, Charley?’ Iasked 
him as he swung off to my side. 

“0, tolerable; it’s rather stupid, though,—all 
drill and business, you know. But I suppose 
everything is stupid when one gets used to it,’’ 
he said, with the air of a veteran. 

“Yes; but then one does so like walking with 

acadet, you know.” 

He looked up laughing, and reddening a little. 

“I don’t care much for the uniform,”’ he said, 

“?'m used to it.” 

And yet the jacket of dark blue cloth, double- 

breasted, with side pockets, rolling collar, nine 

small, navy buttons on each breast, and a gold 
anchor on each side of the collar, is a very 
pretty uniform to look at, in connection with the 
jaunty midshipman’s cap, with the silver anchor 
over the visor. 

Charley was quite ordinary in citizen’s dress, 

but in uniform he looked taller, straighter, and 

much more manly. 


The Cadet’s Room. 


reply, 


| 


By this time we were nearing the Academy 
grounds, an enclosure of forty-seven acres sur- 
rounded by a brick wall, two gates of iron guard- 
ing the entrance. Under Charley’s guidance, we 
saw the principal buildings, the battery used for 


instruction and target practice, the steam and 
gas works of the institution, the rooms for recita- 


tion and lecturing, the chemical laboratory, and 


the quarters of the acting midshipman. 


“So this is your room,” I said, standing in the 
“Couldn’t you 
put pictures up, to relieve the monotonous glare 


midst of its severe simplicity. 


of the walls?” 
“Against rules,” 


Would take to keep flowers and things clean. 
Besides, what’s the use? 


We're cooped up enough with studies anyway. 


Glad to get out in the air, I tell you, to lark or 


anything. ~s 


if a fellow has another fellow to time and chaff 
him, where’s the pleasure? However, I’m not 
complaining, you know. 
and towork. Besides, [like the drill. 
going at it now—there’s the bugle. 
round to the parade ground. Thanks to you, I 
can be a looker-on to-day; I’ve got leave. 
the boys will envy me!” 


said Charley; “everything 
Must be in apple pie order, and what a time it 


A fellow wouldn’t 
have more than two hours aday to enjoy them 
in. He can’t loaf in his room, you know, and 





“Yes, when it isn’t work,”’ he answered; “but 


We come here to study 
They’re 
We'll step 


How 


The Blue-Coated Boys. 


With a little chuckle, Charley led us to the 
| front—a beautiful oblong area, over whose vel- 
vety surface visitors and cadets moved leisurely 
or otherwise. A splendid band played, while the 
line of blue-coats was forming, and a prettier 
sight I never saw than these fifties and hundreds 
of blue-coated boys, their white trowsers and 
bright buttons glistening in the light. 

The ladies and beautiful children, the officers 
and visitors, the bright blue of the sky and rich 
green of the grass, the sombre background of 
buildings and walls, formed a picture which can 
always be recalled with pleasure. 

The drill was successfully performed. I have 
never seen anything of the kind more thorough 
or more spirited. 

After the drill we followed Charley through 
the grounds, saw the midshipman’s monument, 
erected in memory of long ago dead and gallant 
boys whose lives were given for their country, 
the fine library of ten thousand volumes, with 
maps, charts, manuscripts and engravings. 


Gentlemen. 


There is one thing which is patent to the sight 
of the most unobservant in this place. In out- 
ward demeanor, in intercourse with each other, 
and with visitors, the cadets of the Naval Acad- 
emy are gentlemen. Good breeding is the rule; 
there are no high-pitched tones—awkwardness of 
demeanor is the exception—there is a uniform 
delicacy of manner, a deference of deportment, 
which one only meets with in military and naval 
schools. Curious when one thinks what these 
boys are in training for. 
“You are all very polite to each other,” I said 
to Charley. 
“O, yes; we’re obliged to be that whether we 
like each other or no,” was his characteristic re- 
ply. ‘But we’re not much given to hating,’’ he 
added, ‘“‘only the new comers get more rubs than 
they like. Besides, some of the boys who come 
from luxurious homes don’t fancy the plain fix- 
ings. They turn up their noses at the camp bed- 
steads, the two chairs and the table; but they 
have to come to it here. The poorest are just as 
much favored as the richest, and I suppose that’s 
the way itshould be. Besides, there’s no chance 
to lounge after ‘taps. 
“What do you mean by after ‘taps’?” I asked. 
“Why, don’t you know that? ‘Taps’ means the 
ten o’clock drum, when every man-jack of us 
must be found in bed. Tattoo is at nine-and-a- 
half, when the lights are extinguished, and the 
rooms inspected. 
“We're up alittle after six in the morning, at 
the sound of the reveille; then there is inspec- 
tion of rooms. Chapel service comes next, and 
breakfast at seven. Recreation till eight, when 
study begins. Everything is done byrule. We 
march in sections to our studies, we are marched 
into the mess hall, seated at an order, and 
marched outagain. Everything is regulated with 
military precision.”” 

Old Ironsides. 


“Of course we get tired of it, but that don’t 
matter; we don’t come here to play. O, would 
you like to see the ‘Constitution’?—Old Iron- 
sides, the only ship or keel, rather, left of the 
squadron that fought in the war with Great 
Britain.” 

“Indeed I should,’’ was my eager reply; for I 
had counted this in as one of my treats. I knew 
she was a school ship where the new appointees 
are quartered, and it was not long before we 
stood on her noble old deck. One could not 
help thinking of the gallant officers and crews 
once borne out on the bosom of the broad ocean 
by her staunch keel. 

The gun deck is fitted up for a study, the berth 
deck is used for messing and sleeping. How 
beautifully neat and clean she was in every part 
No woman there either,—at least I saw none. 
And the bright-eyed boys at study—the fourth or 
lowest class—how taut and trim they looked, to 
use a sailor’s language. 

There was no disorder—discipline apparent 
everywhere. Charley told me that the noisiest 
time was after tattoo, when the retreat is beaten; 
the boys break ranks and amuse themselves till 
“taps.”” That is their ‘‘jolly” time. 


>” 








“But there are your boats, and gymnastics, 


and sword-nractice, and swimming,—don’t you 
eujoy them?” 


Charley accompanied us to our boarding-house, 
and took his leave for the day; and I must add 


1 that he impressed me rather favorably as a fu- 
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every Subscriber to this Paper. 


Important Notice to Subscribers. 


GRAND PREMIUM GIFT 


Of the Finest and Largest Engraving ever offered, given to each and 


A grand opportunity. Read! 





entitled 


— he following card issued by the National Art Co. 
fice of NaT’L ART Co., 
me... of “The Graces” 


Premium edition, outside of our issue. 


Cincinnati, O.—Dear Sir, 


NAT'L 


packed, and warranted to reach ‘its destination uninjured. 


Arrangements have been made with the National arc Co., of Cincinnati, O., which secure to the patrons of this 
paper the grandest ART PREMIUM ever offered in this country. 
ings ever produced, being in size 26 by 37 inches—more than three feet high, and two feet two inches wide—and is 


THE THREE GRACES. 


It portrays three of the most grandly beautiful women, representing the three Christian Graces, Faith, Hope and 
—*- y ‘ach figure is more than one-third life size, and all are wonderfully beautiful. 
4 


It consists of one of the largest pure steel engrav- 


lts value may be deter- 


—Assure all subse ribers that the retail price of the foreign 
is Thirty Dollars ht and that we will pay $5 for each and every copy equal to our 


This grand Premium is given to each reader of thia paper who cuts out the Premium Certificate found below, 
and sends ft to the Nat'l Art Co., together with 25c. to pay cost of mailing and postage. Y 


Itis sent BY MAIL, securely 





inches, entitled 


tificates must be sent directly to 
THE } 





Y Cut out this Certificate and send it to the National Art Co. 
PREMIUM CERTIFIGATE On receipt of this Certificate, together with 25c. to pay postage and mailing 
2 tube, we will mail to the sender one copy of the Engraving, size 26 by 37 

THE THREE GRACES. 


This Certificate is good until July 1, 1876, after}which 10c. additional will be charged. 
out this Certificate, except upon receipt of $7, the retail price for our, and the only American, edition. 


NATIONAL ART CO 


It is worth §5. 


No copy will be sent with- 
All Cer- 


-, 230 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








NOTE THESE INSTRUCTION 


solely for the patrons of this paper. 


week, AND 


Engraving you ever saw. 


All Certificates should be sent in by July 1, 1876. 
* require l0c. additional, as a new edition Will then become nece SSUTY. 
The Certificate must in all cases be sent, otherwise persons who are not subscribers might reap the benetits intended 
Each copy of “The Graces” will be enclosed in a strong tube, * 
postage will be prepaid thereon out of the 25c. sentin. But one co’ y oe be obtained for each copy of the paper this 
THE CERTIFICATE WILL NOT BE AGAIN PRIN 
of cutting out this Certificate at once, and sending it in for redeanption. 
Co., 230 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, and you will receive by return mail the largest and handsomest Premium 


All sent in thereafter 





28 inches long, and 


ED IN THIS PAPER, hence, the ) ienpertane e 
Address all Certificates to the National Art 








“A sight better than Dime Novels,” wrives a Chicago boy. 
The Demand for 
Case tee 
THE ROAMER FAMILY, a and Harry, 
Pinkie and Bob. 


‘Their 10,000 mile amusing and profiting adventures, by 
EaRNEST MARKMAN, calls for 

STILL ANOTHER EDITION! 
Thousands sold, and yet the letters say, “Send me the 
Roamer Family,” “Send me the Roamer and Lively Fam- 
ily.” Both books will delight you. Youtn’s Companion 
recommends. 


100-Page Book sent by mail, post-paid, for 10 cts. 
EARNEST MARKMAN’S 
most enjoyable and profiting story of 
Major Lively, 
THE LIVELY FAMILY, Esquimaux Kooloose, 
Captain Windward, 
Ship Raker and Crew, 
is delightful and profitable for young readers, A live boy 
wrote, “It is the best book I ever read !” 

Parents can’t do better with 20 cents than to get these 
either, 10 cents. 100-page books. Send to 
MERCANTILE PUB. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

(ay We desire that all our publications shall do good 


—aLso— 

Will and Ben Lively, 
whose ocean and arctic adventures contain so much that 
books for their girls and boys. Both by mail, 20 cents; 
to all their readers. 








ALICE LE VRAT’S 


New “Society Story for the Times,” 


“WHO'S YOUR SWEETHEART?” 


(a question of adaptations), 


should have THOUSANDS OF READERS. and 
that everybody may read it, we have published 


10 CENT EDITION, 


in Newspaper form, convenient size, 16 pases, equal in 
amount of manner to many $1 books, excellent paper and 
type, handsome title-page, &c., making it in every way an 
attraction, and to be sent 


BY MAIL, POST-PAID, FOR 10 CENTS. 


Married or single, wenn or old, you will read “ Who's 
Your t?” with p and benefit. 


Send 10 cents for it at once, writing your name and post- 
office plain, to 


MERCANTILE PUBLISHING 00., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Fora beautiful White Cross 
entwined in beautiful roses on 
dark background, in French 
oil colors, 11x14 inches, and 
the Boston Weekly Globe, an 
8-page family story-paper, for 
three months. Chromo and 
papers mailed promptly. The 
offer Address GLOBE PUBLISHING Co., 
238 S Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


50 different kinds, including 




















STAMPS CHEAP! 
Turkey, Spain, Portugal, New Zealand, Dutch Indies, 


alta, Queensland, Heliogland, etc., only 25 cts, Set of 
10 Roumania, old and new, 10 cts. 90 German, 10 cts.; 6 
Sardinia, 5 cts.; 16 French, 10 ets.; 5 Segnatasse, 6 cts.; "12 





rare Spain, obsolete, + hes 38 Swiss, 5 ‘a 4 Modena, 10 
cts.; Baden vm Berra , 3,12 kr., 10 cts. Postage always 
extra. _JOsEPH BEIFELD, P.O. Box 384, Chicago, Ill, 





ENGRAVED MONOGRAMS, 
free to customers, stamped on every variety of Stationery, 
Elegant French Note Paper in boxes, containing 
one quire each, together with Envelopes to match, and 
your Monogram in any color, sent post-paid for $1 00. 
EDWARD E. CLARK, Fashionable Station- 
er, P. O. Box 1087, Boston, Mass. 


IF YOU DON’T CATCH HIM IN TEN Days 





Come back to 





BERRA ve white and colored, with this eut 
on the corner and igus line for writing address, will be 
sent, post-paid, 25 for 25c: 50 for 40c; 100 for 7We; 500 for 
2 505 or 1000 for $4 50, The same with our advertise- 
ment ‘covering the back, 25 for 2c, or 100 for 40e. YOUR 
name, address, &e., printed on each, 50c. extra, with- 
out regard to the number wanted. Electrotypes of 
cut for $1 25, post-paid. 

20 ODD CHROMO MOTTO CARDS, 

with your name in the new Centennial Ty pe, anda 
different sentiment on each (no two alike), tor 2 

Coupon Acquaintance Cards, 25 for 25e. Leap Year 
pew nl ae, bee pack, ner. Foren ‘ards, Ie per pack. 

ddress all orders to HOLCOMB, THE PRINT. 
ER, Mallet Creek, Ohio. 


TRICKS|=" 


eaeaet Sat Ge 
——— 


a Thee 





Ths Phantom 
Finger, with which you 
Hg throu he —— —- yd 


to o> ten on 
ch nted & le.s beautif 1 little bot 
wil Soadnualy stan: 1Gott A ie down by any ons 
ir, who can cause it to la: o tion that 
we e Price 15 cents. Both for 2: ce 4 a ay pun an 
ail postenst ‘Address, EUREKA TRICK and NOVELTY GO! 
(Azents Wanted.) V.0, Box 40i4, New York City 


[,OREIGN STAMPS! 60 varieties, 25 cts. 25 vae 
rieties, 10 cts. 10 unused stamps, 10 cts. 4 Confeder- 
ate stamps, 12 cts. 1000 mixed stamps, 85 ¢ 500 mixed, 
45cts. 100 mixed, l0 cts. 25 transfer pictures, 10 cts. 50 
ae pictures, 25c. Lists and 10 stamps, 3c. — _ 
> BMITH, Northfie' ld, Vt. 


BOOKS FOR LADIES. 


UIDE TO NEEDLE WORK, plain and fancy, em- 
bracing instructions for cutting and making under- 
clothing, and in — pk a ‘rlin work, Illustrated 
w x! 167 engravings. 
LADY’S BOOK OF rt "ROC HE t AND KNITTING con- 
tains several hundred new formulas in these employments. 




















Price 50 cents. For sale, at retail, Ld all dealers in books 
and trimmings. At wholesale by N. E. News Co., Bos- 
Boston. 22— 
Stylish Visiting Cards, with your name neatly 
tique, Embossed, &c., mp. We have 70 
styles of Emblematic al Cards, samples Ie. each, 
) Successfully Treated 
without use of Knife or Caustics. 
Drs. Brown & STODDARD, 
8 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Correspondence from Physicians solicited. 22-5t 
ette Cards (5 designs—O! so comical), 10 ¢ 12 Assorted 
Glass, Snowflake, Marble, Dam and Pirie’s 


ton, AMERICAN News Co., New York, or mailed, on 
receipt of price, by J. HENRY SYMONDS, 68 Devonshire St. * 
printed, for 25 cts. Dese riptive Catalogue of 150 
styles add 10 elegant wey including Moire An- 
or 3c 
Agents aes od e commissions. Complete outfit for 
25cts. FR cts. ‘H & ROUNDY, Brockton, Mass. 
25 ~ FANCY CALLING CARDS (15 styles), 10c. 
oD 25 Acquaintance Cards (5 styles), 10 cts.; 25 Silhou- 
ba ih 
Tints, 10 cts. Outfit,10 cts. . W. Deliurr, Newton- 
ville, be 2—1t 
A paper devoted to card printing, 





ERRY NEWS. 30 cents a year. Copy free; 25 


Friendship, 10 cents; 20 Blank Scroll, 10 cents; 12 Glass 
‘Scroll, 25 cents; 25 Plaid, 15 cents; 25 S. Flake 25 cents; 20 
\Repp, 20 20 cts. B. E. StronG & Co. a N.Y. 


REIGN STAMPS !: 12 ge 10 cts.; 20 Un- 
FO ® used, licts.; 25 ane: 10 cts.; 
60 Used and Unused, 25 cts.; 500 Mixed, 45 cts. Cheapest 
Stamp a ever issued, —will hold 1000 stamps,—for 13 
cts. e lists free, or with 8 stamps, 3 cts. Gro. H. 
Ric 4 Northfield, Vt 22--It 
OYS AND GIRLS, and everybody who desires to 
mike money and visit the Centennial, send 25¢. and 2 





IG PAY to sell our Rupper Printing Stamps. 





| ture defender of his country. D. 


Terms free. TAYLOR & CO., Cleveland, O. 22—4t | secure the sample, with chance to make it. 


three-ct. stamps to N. D. Payne, Providence, R. i . and 


—2t 


THE YOUTH'S 
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VISITING CARD The finest Visiting, Address, 
* Emblematical and Business 
Cards in this country. We employ the most skilled work- 
bn use the best material and stock, and guarantee 
yromptness and satistaction. We are constantly receiv- 
tng thousands of orders from all parts of the continent, 
and our Cards are pronounced to be the best and cheapest 
ever produced ! / The following are our retail prices tora 
few of our styles only: 50 Extra Fine White Bristol, 15 cts.; 
59 Superfine ‘Tinted Bristol, 10 colors, 20 cts. ; 50 University 
Plaid, 4 colors, 25 cts. ; 50 Granite, 4 colors. cts.; 50 Repp, 
6 colors, 30 cts.; 50 Damask, 6 colors, 30 cts ; 50 Marble, 5 
colors, 35 cts.; 50 Extra Snowflake, 8 cola, 35 cts.; £ 
Glass, 6 colors, 40 cts.; 50 Floral, 10 beautiful desi; ns, 5 
No extra charge for address line on Cards. e also 
a large variety of styles not here named. AGENTS } 
WANTED in every town and city. Large discount on the 
above prices allowed to agents. We offer agents better 
inducements than any other firm. You make a mistake 
if you fail to act as our agent. On receipt of only 10 cts., 
which barely pays for postage and packing, we will send 
you an Agents’ Complete Outfit of all our styles, sample | 
sheet of type, order sheets, etc., in fact, everything neces 
sary for carrying on the business succ scesaf ull. Don’ t fail 
to secure an agency at once. (ar All Cards sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. Address 


H. & T. F. OWENS, Bedford, Ind. 


40: 













Mottin Cc ARDS wr for 20 ote. AC- 
Ck DS, 10 styles, 10 ¢ S$ per 
5 Sse ROL L CARDS, 10 Ae om 15 





cts. We py 144 styles of Cards, 36 styles of 
Card TYPE: Samples, or Agent’s outfit sent for two green 
stamps. .B. WASHBURN & Co. «, Middleboro’, Mass. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


Manufactured expressly to displace the use of highly vol- 
atile and dangerous oils. 


CHAS. PRATT & CO., 


_19 —15t NEW YORK. 
~ eThe parties will do all they claim.’-N. ¥. W reekly Sun, Jan.12, 1876. ~ 















Send stamp for particulars. C. 
F. Bede, me & Co "Timited, 69 Duane st.; 
























neof the best chances for ag "ts| 
ever offered,’~Chi. Weekly Inter-Occan 
Groceries are the hest.’— J. Y. Witness,Jan.13, 1876. 
handsomely 

YOUR NAME printed on 50 CARDS 
for only 25 CENTS; or, 40 in a Card-case for 35 cts.; 
25 Leap Year Cards for 25 cts. Agents wanted. Samples 

and terms for —- Full outfit, 25 cts, E. B. Soutu- 
wortu & Co., Brockton, Mass. 19—13t 

100 ASSORTE DC ARDS, no twoalike, for 75c.; 50 
tor 40c.; or 25e, With Case, 5c, extra; Case alone, 

*. Each pac ke ite 4 tins an equal number of Snowflake, 

eae isk, Centennial, Re PP, Plaid, Marble, Granite 

be ‘iristol, 25 Acquaintance Cards, 12 kinds, ibe. We 

use larger cards, better stock, and print cards better than 

- other house in America. Agents wanted! to” 

3 kinds, 6c. .8. Carp Co., Warsaw, N. Y 

Men to travel and sell our 

goods to DEALERS, No 

peddling from house to house. 

Eighty dollars a a hotel and travelling a — 

paid. Address ROBB & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A MONTH.—Agents wanted ev xaeiers 
$250 Susiness honorable a first-class. DPar- 
tic saa” sent free. ( reas 

. WORTH « CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
CICELSIOR ** Lowest Priced and BEST.” 
Do Your Own le 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes, ete, 
Larger sizes for larger wor! 

P Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade, Pleasure and 
vrofitin Amateur Printing. The Girls or 

\ ting OV ake great fun and make money fast at 

Pp y inting. Send two stamps for full cata- 
*e KELS 
tresses” 


type, ete.,to the Manufacturers, 
y & O0.. Meriden, Conn, 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
SENT nee, containing descriptions and rules for the 


treatment of 
Bronchitis, 
Dy spepsi: , 


Consumption, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
Rheumatism, Fevers Skin Dis- 
ete., will be sent by mail free of 
to anv one send- ing their address to 


» FITCH & SON, 714 tow New 















Ce the standard receipts in this 
book are worth hundreds of dollars to any 
person with a family. —52t 
MICROSCOPE “from 50 ¢. to > $500, for Scientific In- 

vestigation and the Amusement of 
the family cirele. Mac ie ING GI panne tee Ceneneess re- 
search, Sv¥ GLASSES, LENSES, ete. 56-page illustrated price 
list free. MCALL ISTER, ‘Mant’, g Opt. - 49 Nassau St., N. 


YOUR NAME 


(notwoalike) 3 








neatly printe <lon 40 fine Bristol 
Cards (7 tints) for 10 ets. and 3- 
ct. stamp; on 50 Assorted Cards 
20 Acquaintance Cards, 12 styles, 10 ¢. 
pets. CLINTON Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


VISITING CARDS, 


30 varieties, with one name, 28 Repp, 





Agents’ outfit, 

6 ~ umask, Snowflake, laid, Mottled, Tinted, 
ristol, ete 

w. H. W AIT & co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 

and Morphine habit absolutely and 

speedily cured. Painless; no publicity. 

Send stamp for particuls urs. . Carl- 

ton, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

ar and Transparent. 

| six! Cc Cou ORS. Your Name 5 ed 

« printed in GOLD on 1 cogen for 15 cts. 

SS | sal 50 Acquaintance an Year Cards, 3 

styles for 15 cts., 100 for 25cte. * nobby CARD CASE with 

Chromo for 10 cts. Send 3 cent stamp (not postal card) for new 

Catalogue of Novelties. AGENTS WANTED! Outfit 25 cts. 

Jo 


HN L. De HUFF, Woburn, Mass. 


© FOUR SIZES. Es 
*A CREAT SUCCESS! 
SEND 2 STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE 
mmeiele) Go ince 
_WEST MERIDEN ,CT 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian, Pe - > do the work of a $280 


press, 4x6, $37; 
8x12, ‘$60. P RINTING OFF ICE 
PLETE FOR 85. ptamp 
talogue to CURTIS & MITCH- 
a I .L, Type Founders, 21 Brattle St., 
f Soston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 51—52 
CLARK’s INDELIBLE PENCIL 
is the best to mark clothing. Agents’ samples mailed, 35c, 
CLARK IND, PENCIL Co’s Box 141, Northampton, Mass. 


BUe mene ne OR SCRAP 


Pictures for Fancy Work. 
Ww. H. WAITT x CO., 36 Bromtield rs “Boston. 


ects, post-paid, 25 ¢ 
TO DECALCOMANIE 


for children. 300 — postpaid—for 

25 cents. Birds, Butterflies, Poul- 
try, Comies, Indians, Chinamen, Bouquets, Landscapes, 
Animals’ Heads, and 20 entirely new designs. 
W. H. WAITT & CO., 3% Bromfield St., 











| 
| 
| 
| 


( 


~, YOUR NAM 





Boston. | Ce., Pa. 


THE VELOCIPEDE | 


SCROLL SAW, for Amateur 
and Miscellaneous Work. It de- 
lights all who use it. The best, 
the cheapest. Send for 48-page 
catalogue ot our Foot-Power Ma- | 
chinery—FREE. Address 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Ill. 
ae Drawer 2621. 22-2teow 
“OOK! “LOOK! Handkerchief, Glove, Fan and | 
Parasol Flirtations, Invitation, Escorting and Ac- 
quaintance Cards, all for 10 cts. AGENTS WANTED to | 
sell all kinds of Visiting Cards. Agents’ a th and | 


full outfit, 25 cts. Address CLINTON BROS., Clinton- | 
ville, Conn. 22-1t 


MOODY AND § SANKEY'S | Picture free for stamp 


Kendall & Co., Boston- 
50 Visiting Cards, neatly printed, by mail in splendid | 
New Style Diamond Visiting Guvta| 


card-case, 25c. Agents’ terms and samples for | 

y stamp. F. 8. TOLMAN, Broc kton, Mass. 2- 
THE LATEST AND NICEST THING OUT. 
| 








50 4 Assorted, (19 different kinds, including Snowflake, 
rble, &c.,) with your name on them, for 25 cents. 
pt. S.J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass, Samples for 3 
cent stamp. —13te Ow 
ViBIzINeG CARDS. 50 Samples of Tinted Bristol. 
Plaid, White Bristol and Granite Visiting Cards, your 
name neatly printed _ them - ee style types, for 
20 — phere wante GEO. BIGELOW, 
Holbrook, Mass. 


DS. ~ 60 white Bristol or 25 Plaid, Damask, 

* Granite or Repp Visiting Cards, with 
name neatly printed, 25cts.; Glass Cards, 25« 
per doz. We have all the popular Styles. S¢ 
ples for 3c. stamp. Want AGENTS. 25 
cts. Try us and we will please you. Mention 


this paper. Blank Cards at wholesale. 
22-1t J.A. MORRILL, Fulton, N 











y. ¥. 





TO AMATEUR PRINTERS. 
For 25 cents I will send, post-paid, forty-two Chro- 
mos, on cardboard, comprising the Flags of all Nations. 
Elegant for Visiting Cards, or nobby for Stamp 
Albums, Scrap Books, &c. 
22- It 


_FRED. E. H E. HASTINGS, 90 Ann St., New York. 


oSF NT UW DER 


7) DT Every Boy will me x —_ =paud for 
/- $100. Also the Target Air Pistol, which 
80 many of the readers of the C — 
have bonans. Post-paid for $1 

. B. BROOKS & co. 
33. Court St., Boston, Mass. 


YHE PET BUTTERFLY. The latest Novelty. 

Best selling article ever invented. By mail, 30 cents. 
Dise ones to the trade. Address all orders to 

22-3t EUREK A MANUFACTURING Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


CELEBRATE JULY 4TH 


With a Box of our Assorted! 


FIREWORKS. 


We offer collections at $100 to: 2, $3, $5, $10 and $50, or 

y pr euse, The pack to go any dis- 
i afely by Express, on rece ipt vot erie. Send for our 
catalogue and price list. Address 


NEW ENGLAND LABORATORY, 
Office, 18 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


50% VISITING CARDS, 10 varieties, in sple ndid 
Case, for 25 cts. 9 samples for stamp. -— nts 


- B. KNEELAND & Co. , Brockton, Mass. —dt 
Theelegant- 
ly mounted, 
nickle plat 
ed New VOLVE Bi 


With 100 Cartridges, $3. 4 bao nr a la 
ted: jean guaranteed: a eras ‘atalogue iyi 
Es cago, ° 
bess 69 Dearborn-st., FES onic hldch). 7 


9 for Visiting Cards by the 
PRINTERS BLANK 100 or 1000. Assorted in 10 
tints of Repp, Damask, Snowflake and Fine Bristol; and 
6 tints of Plaid and Granite. All sizes and a, Cheap. 
Send Stamp for Price-list and Samples. Card Cases at 
Wholesale. HoLtmes Bros. & Co., Pottsville, Pa. 


neatly printed on 50 Nice Bristol Cards, 
and sent post-paid, for 15 ¢.; 50 Gran- 
e, 20 ¢.; 50 Seroll, 15 ¢.; 30 Acquaintance C ards, e.; 50 
Plaid, 30e, Othe r styles at like rates. Elegant Card (¢ : 
10 and 15 cts, each, Standard Card Co., Brockton, Mass. 
“I HAVE BUT ONE RFGRET, 
and that is I did not get it before.”’— Vide a 
purchaser. The Centennial Printing 
ress, $2 00. Complete Printing Office, 
$500. Send for new Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Young eee . Presses, Type, &c. 
Price ~ ulars free. 
- dD. W. W ATSON.1 id 73 r ‘ornhill, Boston. 


Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever saw 
and ten different samples, with your name beau- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 
by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price list 
and samples of 60 different a for printing 
sent with each new order, W. C. CANNON, 46 
Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 20—1y 
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CHICKERING PIANO. 


Over 48,000 Made. 


GRAND 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 


A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
_11 East Fourteenth Street....... New York. 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Roses, suitable for immediate flowering, 
Pt iA Ro 2 do. #2 00, oy my won" all 
abellec o. o. & 10, 26 
| do. $4 00, 35 do. &5 00. For 10 cents each, addi- 
| tional, one Magnificent Premium Rose to every 
dollar’s worth ordered. Send for our new GUIDE TO 
ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 300 finest 


}and Cabul is a ring of wild tribes. 





sorts, Weare the /argest Rose- Growers in America, and 


| allow purchasers to make their oten selections. Satis- 
' faction maranteed. Adéress. THE DINGEE. & | 
CONARD . Ros&k Growers, West Grove, Chester 
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INDIFFERENCE TO HUMAN LIFE. 


Between the northern frontier of British India 
They are 
Mahometans in religion, but liars and thieves in 
practice. Though faithful in service, and as 
brave as lions, it does not seem to occur to them | 
| that lying and thieving are not honorable pur- 
| suits for brave men. Another of their evil traits 
is their utter indifference to human life. 

A young Englishman, a deputy-commissioner, 
employed, as a confidential servant, one of these 
Pathans. The man observed that his master was 
not a little pressed and worried to get ready for 
the inspecting visit of his superior, the commis- 
| sioner. 

“‘That gentleman’s coming, [ see, gives you 
much trouble,” said the zealous servant; “‘you 
| don’t seem to find it ponent, Would you like 
him not to come again?” 


That man’s zeal required to be tempered by | 
| discretion. 


Another servant remarked one day to his em- 
ployer, an officer who was poor but quite popu- 
lar among the natives, ‘Have you no rich rela- 
tions, Sahib, in England? If you have, I think I 

could arrange that you should succeed to their 
property!” 

But the most cynical indifference to human 


life joined to religious zeal was exhibited by the} 


people of a Mahometan village in Afreedee, just 
over the Indian border. One morning a travel- 
ler arrived at the village and was detained by 
the people, who seemed inclined to rob him. 
Now among Mahometans, a descendant of Ma- 
homet is reverenced as a sacred person. So the 
traveller said, ‘“‘ You will do me no harm; [ama 
descendant of the Prophet.’ 

** Ah,” replied the devout villagers, ‘‘ you are 
exactly the man we have been looking for. We 
have long wanted a shrine.” 

So they took his-property, killed him, and 
built his sepulchre, which they reverenced as the 
shrine of a holy man. 


—————~0e— 


AN IRRESOLUTE CHARACTER. 


No brilliancy of genius nor extent of scholar- | 


ship will compensate for the want of decision, of 
character. Irresolution has nipped in the bud | 
many young men who promised to bear fruit. | 
An English author tells of a brilliant Fellow of | 
Trinity College, Cambridge, William Sydney 
Walker, who made his life a failure because he 
had not sufficient will-power to counteract his 
natural irresolution. 

He had a profound admiration for female love- 


liness, yet such was his physical hesitancy and | 


moral indecision that women felt for him no 
other sentiment than pity. Inwardly he was 
manly, and gifted with the largest natural ca- 
pacity; but, outwardly, he was childish and al- 
most infantile in the expression of his admira- 
tion. 

At a public ball in Cambridge, one of the most 
beautiful and gifted women of the day entered 
the room. Mr. Walker was so moved by her 
charms, and so wanting in the power of self-re- 
,| Straint, that he peered into her face and clapped 
his hands in an ecstasy of delight. His admira- 
tion, too deep for words, thus childishly ex- 
pressed, led Macaulay to say that “it was the 
joy of the savage, when he first sees a tenpenny 
nail.” 

Mr. Walker never fruited. His friends, who 
regarded him as inferior to none in the higher 
qualities of genius, lamented the physical or 
mental malady—indecision, irresolution, morbid- 
ness—which so disordered his life that it kept 
not the promise of its youth. 





WHAT A JOKE DID. 


Sheridan’s wit often made those his friends who 
were not to be won by his eloquence or the bril- 
lianey of his genius. For it is scarcely possible 
to be hostile towards the man who makes you 


laugh. He was travelling to London in a stage- 
coach. It was the eve of a Parliamentary elec- 


tion, and Mr. Sheridan was a candidate for West- 
minster, his opponent being a Mr. Pauli. In the | 
coach were two Westminster voters, and, the | 
conversation turning upon the approac hing elec- | 


tion, one asked the other to whom he would give | 


his vote. 

“To Pauli,” he replied. ‘I think him a shabby 
fellow, bat would vote for any one rather than 
for that rascal, Sheridan. 

“Do you know Sheridan?” inquired Sheridan. 

“Not I, sir,’ answered the gentleman, ‘‘nor 
should [ wish to know him,” 

Shortly after, the party alighted for breakfast, 
and Sheridan, taking aside the gentleman who 
had asked the question, inquired,— 

‘Pray who is that agreeable friend of yours? | 


He is one of the preenee fellow s I ever met 
==, and I should be glad to know his name.’ 


| “His name is T. He is an eminent } 
and resides in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.”’ 
| As soon as the passengers resumed their gp 





arrister 
’ 


ats 
in the coach, Sheridan turned the conye rsation 
| to the law. He pronounced it a noble profes, 


sion; one which gave vast scope for the display 
of talent. . 
“Many,” he said, “of the most virtuous ang 
noble characters recorded in history haye } been 
lawyers. Iam sorry, however, to add that some 
of the greatest rascals have also been lawyers: 
but of all the rascals of lawyers I ever heard ; of, 
the greatest is one T., 
Inn Fields.”’ 
| “fam Mr. T., sir,” said the gentleman, yery 
| angrily. : 
| ‘*And Iam Mr. Sheridan,”’ 
| joke was instantly seen. 


who lives in Lincoln's 





was the reply. The 

The hearty langh dis. 

| pelled anger, and they shook hands. Instead of 

| voting against the witty candidate, the lawyer 

| exerted himself to promote Mr. Sheridan’s elec. 
tion. 


+> 
or 





THE RUSSIAN POLICE. 


It is dangerous to talk politics in a country 
ruled by a despot. Despotism admits of no crit. 
icism; it demands obedience. An English gen. 
tleman who visited St. Petersburg some thirty 
years since, tells an anecdote which illustrates 
| how sensitive the Russian Government then was 
| to criticism, and how strict was the surveillance 
exercised by its police. Boti:t may have since 
changed a little, but only a very little. 

The gentleman was dining at a restaurant 
where several persons of high rank were at the 
table. Among them was a young naval officer 
of good family. The recent taking of Varna—it 
was captured from the Turks by the Russians, 
Oct. 11, 1828—came up as a topic of conversa- 
tion, and the naval officer spoke rather dispar- 
agingly of theaction. One of the head waiters, 
who had listened attentively to the conversation, 
quietly went up to the officer and whispereda 
few words in his ear. The conversation was im- 
mediately changed to another topic, for the 
young officer had been told to hold his tongue, 
The waiter was 2 member of the secret police, 
whose duty was to check and report all political 
conversation. In a few minutes the party broke 
up, and the Englishman departed, 
| that silence was 
| despotism. 





convinced 
golden, at least when undera 


a 
WHAT PLUCK CAN DO. 


An illustration of that force of character which 
is genuine power—men call it pluck, but is it 
| not about all that there is in genius?—may be 
seen in an incident in the life of Mr. Edwin Nor- 
ris, once Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and translator to the English Foreign Office. 
He hada remarkable knowledge of languages, 
and had acquired the art of type-setting. He 
was passionately fond of travelling, and in his 
pedestrian tours on the continent of Europe, 
his remittances from home sometimes failed to 
reach him. This, however, was to him but a 
trivial event. His resources made him indepen- 
dent of the post-office. 

Once, on arriving at Geneva, he found himself 
without a penny. Going to the principal print- 
| ing-office, he asked for employment as a com- 
positor, stating that he knew several foreign lan- 
guages. Work, however, is slacked, and the 
young linguist is about to look further. 

“Stop!’’ says the printer, “I have been print 
ing a Hebrew Bible, of which a little is done, 
but Ican find no printer in town to finish it. 
Can you undertake the job to go through with 
it?” 

“TI can, sir.” 

The job was undertaken, and when completed, 
Mr. Norris departed on his tour, with more than 
a penny in his pocket. 


~~ 
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WHAT A CHILD DID. 
lif one of the Western States, many years ago, 
a little girl was anxious to be of service to some 
jone. She asked her teacher what she could do. 

“You could bring your father to the Sunday 
| School,” was the reply. 

Now the father was a drunkard, and a very 
| profane man. He had never in his life been to 
a Sunday school. At first the little girl's efforts 
| were unsuccessful. She could not even get him 

to the door of the little log-house where the 
| school was kept. She quietly and kindly perse 
vered. At last the father entered the log-house 
and joined the school. 
| “What is the result?’ asked Mr. Moody, 
he told the incident to illustrate that the weak 
est might dc good service. “The father has plant 








| 


| ed eleven hundred and eighty Sabbath school 
throughout the Western States.” 
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